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The American Antiquarian for September. 


We would call attention to THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN as a 
journal which contains a great variety of new and valuable 
material. It treats of all departments—art, architecture, litera- 
ture, mytholygy, folklore, as well as the more technical subjects 
of anthropology. Some very interesting articles are now ap- 
pearing on Swiss legends, being translations furnished by Lady 
H.G. Murray-Aynsley, of Birmingham, England, The Nicaragua 
foot-prints are again discussed by Dr. Earl Flint, of Rivas, 
Nicaragua, the discoverer, who claims great antiquity for them. 
The indigenous origin of American civilization is discussed by 
the editor. The discovery of extensive roads and ancient cities 
in Chiapas is wiso mentioned. The story of the raven as em- 
bodying some Scripture facts and certain classic myths, by James 
Deans, is also curious and interesting, An article on the distri- 
bution of monuments in America contains many suggestive 
facts. The number closes with a review of Winsor’s Aborig- 
inal America, Narrative and Critical History. The magazine 
has always a fresh budget of intelligence on antiquarian subjects. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. OF MONUMENTS. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have now been engaged for some time in the study of the 
prehistoric monuments of America, but thus far have not spoken 
of their geographical distribution. We propose now to take up 
this subjzct and to consider the monuments in their location, We 
shall in doing so first take the structures which are still occu- 
pied, especially those occupied by the savage races of the 
north, and treat them as if they were. prehistoric, and make 
them represent one class and one district. We shall afterward 
go over the district which was occupied by the Mound- 
builders and review the prehistoric works which are found within 
the valley of the Mississippi river. Our third classification will 
be those structures which have been discovered in the midst of 
the great mountain plateau of the interior, including the cliff- 
dwellings of Colorado and New Mexico and the pueblos of 
Arizona and other territories. The fourth class will be the works 
of the civilized races, especially those of Mexico and of Central 
America. A fifth class might be considered, namely, the works 
found in Peru and the northern provinces of South America, but 
our space will only permit a mere reference to these. This is 
the field which we are to study. It is a large one. It embraces 
the whole continent of North America, and contains a great 
variety of monuments as well as of races. One thing is notice- 
able in connection with the field. It was occupied in prehistoric 
times, but by peoples who were influenced by their geographical 
surroundings, soil, climate and means of subsistence, all having - 
had a great effect upon their social condition, their occupation, 
their mode of life and their stage of progress, corresponding to 
their environment. The monuments illustrate this, and we are 
to bear the point in mind as we go over the different districts. 


I, Our first inquiry will be in reference to the works of the 
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living races, especially those which are scattered throughout the 
regions of the north. 

We are now brought into contact with savage races and with 
architectural works which are still occupied. We have scattered 
over this wide continent certain tribes of Indians who are still 
living in their aboriginal states. Some of their houses we have 
already considered. and have shown that they were indices 
of the mode of life which prevailed in prehistoric times 
among these various tribes. We are now, however, to show that 
these very houses and all other architectural tokens and monu- 
ments were also influenced by the ethnic qualities which existed 
among these various tribes. 

We are to be sure led by these tokens to recognize subdi- 
visions and may even trace out the tribal lines. Since the 
architectural works are distinguished from one another in this 
way, we are to take up the living races and to consider the wild 
tribes. Our study will lead us mainly into the regions of the 
north, though it may occasionally reach as far south as the gulf 
states and the Californian peninsula. We first take the northern 
part of the continent and consider those tribes which were either 
fishermen or hunters, savagery being their normal condition. It 
is noticeable that the social conditions of these tribes vary accord- 
ing to their geographical location, those at the north being at a 
lower stage than those farther south. 

‘The point which we make is that there is a correspondence 
between the ethnical customs and the architectural tokens, and 
that both of these are to be associated with linguistic or mytho- 
logical studies in order to solve the problem before us. We 
take the structures which are found in each region, defensive, 
religious, domestic, and group them together, and then study the 
characteristics of each tribe or race as exhibited by them, and 
find that there were marked resemblances between them. We 
learn that there were villages in each region; villages which were 
characterized by streets, the houses being placed regularly and 
on the streets. We learn also that there was a communistic 
system in each region, many of the houses being built after the 
communistic style, separated into different departments with a 
fire-place for each apartment. We learn also that the sweat- 
house or place of religious and social assembly was everywhere 
present, the largest houses of every village being devoted to 
this purpose, We learn still further that there were defensive 
structures in various places, the defense, however, being mainly 
secured by the location of the houses upon some isolated spot. 
Thus all of the different classes of structures were employed by 
these rude and uncultivated tribes, showing that the same char 
acteristics that are found elsewhere also prevailed here, necessity 
being the mother of invention in all placesalike. We find, how- 
ever, that in some particulars, especially in the item of orna- 
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mentation and in the manner of erecting and decorating their 
houses, these different tribes exercised their different ethnic 
tastes and in this way showed their separate national history and 
tribal customs. Illustrations of this are common, but are espe- 
cially manifest among the tribes which were formerly located 
along the Atlantic coast. Here the divisions were as follows: 
First, the Eskimos on the north; the Athabascans next to 
these; third, the Iroquois, and along with these the Algonquins ; 
fourth, were the Mobilians, composed of Creeks and Choctaws. 
This was one line. Ancther line might be drawn through the 
Mississippi valley, making the same general divisions. A third 
line might be drawn along the summits of the mountain 
plateau, taking those tribes which are scattered throughout the 
region both north and south, The fourth would, in that case, 
be drawn along the Pacific coast, taking the Aleutians, Colum- 
bians, Californians, Mexicans, and the wild tribes of Central 
America as subdivisions. 


We find in all these various districts certain ethnic traits and 
social customs which are universal, but we find also great diver- 
sities in the style of living, modes of government, religious 
systems and art and architectural forms. Weare brought toask 
in reference to the last whether they furnish any tests as to the 
ethnic qualities which prevailed among the prehistoricpeople. In 
reference to some of these types we should say that they did. 
We have already shown that the house architecture of the 
Eskimos was modeled after one type, that of the Algonquins 
after another, that of the [roquois after another, and that of the 
Mobilian races after still another. We think that this was owing 
not only to the different modes of life, such as fishing, hunting, 
agriculture, etc., but to the social organizations and the ethnic 
conditions, This is perhaps the point incontention. The prob- 
lems cluster around this. The following are the questions which 
arise in connection with it: First, in reference to the communistic 
state. Did this prevail among all the tribes? Second, was 
there a clan system among them all, and can this clan system be 
recognized in the architecture? Third, did they use their houses 
for clan residences, or were villages used for this purpose, the 
family being the occupant of the house? Fourth, the totem 
system. Was this applicable to the village residence or the 
family abode ? was it a clan totem ora family totem? Fifth, the 
social distinctions. Did all live on one common level, or were 
there distinctions between them which made their houses to 
differ from one another? Sixth, was the government such as to 
require separate structures for the rulers, or did rulers and peo- 
ple use the same kind of architecture? Seventh, in reference to 
religion, can we say that this impressed itself upon the architec- 
ture, so that we can recognize the distinction between the 
religious systems of the different tribes? 
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In reference to these general topics, we would say that there 
are various theories, some of which are confirmed by the monu- 
ments and some of them refuted, but in the main the architecture 
proves quite a reliable source of evidence. In the first place the 
size and arrangement of the house gives us many hints as to 
the communistic state. Second, the ornamentation of the house 
is owing to the totem system, totems having frequently been 
placed upon the house. Third, the location of the houses in the 
villages furnishes many hints as tothe clan life; a village generally 
being composed of a number of families, all of them belonging 
to the same clan. Fourth, the location of the villages indicates 
the mode of life and at the same time shows whether the people 
were in a state of war or peace. Fifth, the defenses are instruc- 
tive. These differ according to locality, some of them, especially 
those at the north, being very primitive and rude; others, how- 
ever, especially those at the south, being very elaborate, massive 
and capable of furnishing protection to a large number of peo- 
ple. Sixth, the height at which a habitation was erected is 
sometimes an index as to the ethnic customs. This works in 
two ways; as a matter of defence the height of a precipice would 
indicate protection from danger, and this would be a mere rude 
mode of protection, but as a place of residence, especially as the 
residence of a chief, the height at which the house was placed 
above the common houses might be the sign of superiority and 
an evidence of social distinction. Seventh, the different mode 
of constructing houses, temples and tombs are significant. These 
indicate different religious systems, the ornamentation and dec- 
oration being mainly owing to religious motives. 

With these points in view, we ask our readers to traverse 
those various regions which have living races and see whether 
the architectural types which are scattered along these lines are 
not expressive of prehistoric customs. Illustrations have already 
been given in the case of the Eskimos, the Iroquois and the 
Mobilians. The round house of the Eskimos, the long house 
of the Iroquois and the square house or the houses around the 
square of the Mobilians are all indicative of different modes of 
government and different customs and conditions. A more 
definite and specific study of the subject is required, and for this 
we take the line which might be drawn along the Pacific coast, 
including with it, however, those tribes which are situated in the 
deep interior. Here we find totemism to be the distinguishing 
feature. 

We take then the tribes situated along the Pacific, especially those 
of the northwest coast. Mr. H. H. Bancroft has described these. 
He has divided them into several classes, as follows: 1. Hyper- 

~boreans; 2. Columbians, Californians; 3. New Mexicans; 4. wild 
tribes ¢f Mexico; 5. wild tribes of Central America; and he 
has given descriptions of the peculiarities of each. From his 
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descriptions we learn that different districts were occupied by 
different tribes, and that tribes differed in their employment, 
means of subsistence, social organization, types of architecture, 
as well as art products. 

Mr. Bancroft’s division of the tribes seems to be somewhat 
arbitrary, as it is based mainly on the geographical location, 
without regard to language or race affinities. Still so far as 
architecture is concerned, it seems to be an excellent one, for the 
centers of population correspond with the architectural centers 
so closely that a division of this kind enables us to understand 
the subject clearly. An argument might be drawn from this, to 
be sure, to prove that the architectural qualities were altogether 
the result of geographical surroundings and that ethnical quali- 
ties had nothing to do with them. We acknowledge that there 
is much force in this thought, and are ready to recognize the fact 
that styles of building, as well as modes of living, were influenced 
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Fig. 1—Ground Plan of an Eskimo House, 


by the geographical causes, such as climate, means of subsistence 
and material for building. Still the tribal emblems of each 
tribe and race, we think, may also be recognized in these material 
structures. This will be seen as we proceed. 

1. We take firstthe Hyperboreans. Here we find five classes 
of people and five centers of population, all of them inciuded 
under one general head, as follows: Eskimos, Koniagas, the 
Aleutians, the Thlinkeets and Tinnehs or Athabascans. All of 
these are still dwelling under the shadows of the midnight sun 
and drawing their subsistence: from the waters which permeate 
the frozen regions of the north. Their surroundings were very 
similar, their subsistence similar and their modes of life corre- 
sponded to their subsistence. We find, however, from their 
language, customs, and modes of architecture, the prevalence 
of totemism in the whole region. Bancroft says: “In all the 
nations of the north every well regulated village aspiring to any 
degree of respectability has its public or town house, which 
among the Eskimos is called the casine or kashim, It consists of 
one large subterranean room, better built than the common 
dwellings, and occupying a central position, where the people 
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congregate on feast days.” Hesays: “The sashim or public 
house of the Koniagas is built like their dwellings and is capable 
of accommodating 300 or 40c people.” This, it appears, was 
without carving or ornamentation, a plain place of assembly, one 
which was large enough to accommodate all who might gather 
in it. It was used as a public workshop, where are manufactured 
boats, sledges and snow-shoes. Among the Aleuts a religious 
festival is held in December, at which all the women of the 
village assemble by moonlight. There is also a custom of rep- 
resenting in their dances myths and legends, and of acting out 
a chase, one assuming the part of a hunter and the other a bird, 
each trying to escape the snare. Among the Thlinkeets there 
is the custom of ornamenting their houses with heraldic symbols 
and allegorical and historical figures, while in front of their 
principal dwelllngs are carved figures representing the human 
face, crows, the heads of sea lions and bears. The Thlinkeets 
burned their dead, but the ashes are carefully collected in a box, 
covered with hieroglyphic figures and placed on four posts. The 
method of building their houses is very much the same among 
all these tribes. They have a summer and a winter house, the 
winter house being the most elaborate of thetwo. The common 
method of erecting this is to first dig a hole of the required 
dimensions to a depth of about six feet, erecting a frame upward 
two or three feet above the ground, and then placing a roof 
above. With the Eskimos the custom is to place a dome-shaped 
roof above the excavation. But of the Koniagas the custom 
was to dig a square space and to cover it with a square building, 
sufficiently large to accommodate three or four families. The 
habitation of the Fox Islands (Aleuts) consists of immense holes 
of one to three feet in length and from twenty to thirty feet wide 
covered with poles and earthed over, leaving several openings at 
the top, through which the ascent is made by ladders. The 
interior is partitioned off by stakes, and sometimes 200 or 300 
people occupy one of these places. The Thlinkeets build sub; 
stantial houses of planks or logs, sometimes of sufficient strength 
to serve as a fortress. They are six or eight feet in height, the 
base is in the form of a square; the roof of poles, placed at an 
angle of 45°, and covered with bark. The entrance is by a 
small side door. The fire is in the center of the room, but 
around the room are apartments or dens which are used as sweat- 
houses, store-houses and private family rooms. They exhibit 
considerable skill in carving and painting the fronts of their 
houses. Wherever they can find a place they paint or carve 
their crest and heraldic device of the beast or the bird designat- 
ing the clan to which the owner belongs. There are two great 
divisions or clans among them—the wolf orthe raven. But the 
raven is divided into sub-clans, called the sea lion, the owl and 
the salmon ; the wolf into the bear, eagle, dolphin. See Fig. 2. 
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The Tinnehs or Athabascans generally dwell in villages and 
the people are called after the name of the region in which they 
dwell. Their winter houses or tenements are frequently made by 
opening a spot of earth to the depth of two feet, across which a 
ridge-pole is placed, supported at either end by posts. Poles 
are then laid from the sides of the excavation to the ridge-pole 
and covered with hay. A hole is left in the top for entrance and 
to let the smoke escape. Thus we see that a different method 
of constructing houses prevail with each one of these hyper- 
borean tribes. The same is true in regard to their canoes; 
while there is a general resemblance to their house architecture, 
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Fig.2—A Thlinkeet House, with a Thunder Bird for a Totem. 


yet each tribe had its own method of constructing a canoe, the 
Eskimo having one, the Thlinkeet another, the Athabascan an- 
other style, each easily distinguished as peculair to the tribe. 


2. We take the Columbians next. These are divided into 
several tribes. First the Haidahs, Nootkas, Chinooks and Salish 
family. Here we find distinct architectural styles as well as dis- 
tinct race qualities, the two corresponding in all places, the cen- 
ters of population and the architectural centers being closely 
related. (1.) Webegin withthe Haidahs. Their permanent vil- 
lages are especially built in strong natural positions, guarded by 
precipices, sometimes on rocks detached from the main land, 
but connected with it by a narrow platform. Their houses are 
built of logs or of split planks, frequently iarge enough to ac- 
commodate a number of families. Poole mentions a house 
which formed a cube of 50 feet, 10 feet of it being dug in the 
ground, which accommodated 700 Indians. Their houses are 
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nicely constructed and stand in a row, having large images in 
front cut out of wood, representing idols. Dwellings have all 
painted fronts, imitations of men and animals. The sacred 
houses of the Haidahs are often raised above the ground on a 
platform supported by posts, which were carved with human 
figures and painted red and black. McKenzie speaks of a large 
building in the center of a village, the center posts representing 
persons with their hands upon their knees, as if they supported 
the weight with pain and difficulty, the others, however, stand- 
ing at ease with their hands upon their hips. _ The Haidah 
canoes are dug out of logs, sometimes 60 feet long, 6% wide, 

4% deep, accommodating 100 men. The 
(gr) prow and stern are curved like a swan’s neck, 
ws and with a monster’s head at the extremity. 
Se With respect to carving and a faculty for 
imitation, the people are equal to the most 
ingenious of the Polynesian tribes, whom they 
resemble. 


(2). The Nootkas choose strong positions 
for their towns and encampments. Each tribe 
had several villages in favorable locations for 
fishing at different seasons, The villages are 
sometimes built on detached rocks, with per- 
pendicular sides, and provided on the seaside 
with projecting platforms resting on timbers 
projecting from crevices. These are reached 
by ascending the cliff on a bark rope ladder. 
The houses, when more than one is needed 
for a tribe, are placed with regularity along 
the streets. A row of large posts, from ten to 
tifteen feet high, grotesquely carved, supports 
an immense ridge pole, sometimes 100 feet 

Fig. 3. Fig.,. long, with other rows on either side. The 

Totem Posts. whole was covered with split cedar planks. A 
house like this, 40 by 100 feet, accommodates many families, 
each of which has its allotted space partitioned off like a double 
row of stalls, with a passage in the middle. Inthe center of each 
stall is a circle of stones fora fire-place, and around the walls 
are raised couches covered with mats. The Nootkas display 
considerable taste in ornamenting their houses and implements 
with sculpture and paintings, the chief effort being made in the 
supporting posts, which are called totems. Figs.3and4. The 
sound Indians, such as the Clallams and Chehalis, have tem- 
porary huts for the poor and substantial houses for the rich. 
The houses measure over 100 feet in front and are divided into 
rooms, several fire-places in each dwelling, raised benches around 
the sides, and walls lined with matting. 


(3). The Chinooks build dwellings of cedar planks, with corner 
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and central posts, the eaves being four or five feet high, but an 
equal depth excavated in the ground. Partitions of planks sepa- 
rate the apartments of the several families; the door is only large 
enough to admit the body. It was a favorite fancy of the natives 
to make this represent the mouth of a great head painted around 
it. Incarving they are inferior to the Haidahs. 

(4). The inland dwellings are often built sufficiently large to 
accommodate several families, each of which has its own fire- 
place, but no dividing partitions are ever used. Holes are left 
along the side for entrance and mats and skins placed on the 
ground for a floor and the skins serve for beds. The evidence 
of ethnic traits in these tribes is manifest in the architecture as 
well as in the language and mythology. The dwellings are ar- 
ranged in small villages,’generally located in winter on the banks. 
of small streams, a little away from the main rivers. 
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Fig. 5—A Haidah House. 


We give a series of cuts here to represent the architecture of 
this region. It will be seen from these that totemism was a 
marked peculiarity—that this totemism embodied itself in their 
architecture. In one case the wings and head of a gigantic 
bird cover’ the entrance to the house, forming a sort of 
piazza in front of the house. See Fig. 2. In another case 
there is the figure of a whale and a fish carved in front of the 
building, the opening being through the body of the fish. See 
Fig. 5. This is a Haidah house. In the third case totemism 
embodies itself in the genealogocal trees, carved pillars being 
placed in front of the houses, the houses themselves being lett 
plain. See Fig.6. There is a marked contrast between all 
of these houses and those of the Eskimos, pictures of which’ 
we have already given in previous numbers. 

We give two figures to illustrate the manner of constructing 
the supporting posts in the Haidah houses. These have been 
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described by Rev. Mr. Eells. His description corresponds to 
that already given by Bancroft and others. 


Thus we see that the architecture of this region varied with 


Fig. 6—Totem Posts. 


the locality of the tribe, each tribe having a style peculiar to 
itself. 

It would seem as if there were centers of population and 
architectural centers, and yet the houses, forts and other struc- 
tures were characterized by styles of ornamentation and by 
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ways of symbolizing and methods of carving which were pecu- 
liar to the region. We do not know where the fashion came 
from, whether from Japan and the Polynesian Islands, or where, 
yet it was peculiar and strange. 

Here we quote from Dr. Franz Boaz, who says: “The civili- 
zation of Northwestern America is not uniform. Three centers 
may be distinguished, which agree fairly with the linguistic 
divisions. The totemism of these groups, their mythologies, 
their social organization and their tribal customs differ. An 
alleged similarity of Asiatic and northwest coast culture could 
not be recognized by him on this account. A similarity of the 
Kwakiutl, Salish and Tsimshian elements is out of the question. 
It is necessary to study the Haida element, and it may be that 
there a connection exists.” 

3. The Californians come next. These are divided by Ban- 
croft into four classes—northern, central, southe:n and eastern, 
the first embracing the Klamaths, Modocs and Shastas, the 
second embracing the Tulares, the Yosemites, the Russia-river 
and many other insignificant tribes; the third embracing the 
tribes about Los Angeles and San Buenventura, but the last 
embracing the Shoshones, Bannocks, the Utes, the Pah-Utes, 
the Washoes, and others. The California Indians as a general 
thing present a very regraded aspect; in fact may be regarded 
as about as low a grade of humanity as is found in the continent. 
Architecture would prove this even if there was no other evi- 
dence. “The habitation of the Klamath Indians is built in the 
following manner: a circular hole five feet in depth and varying 
in diameter is dug in the ground. Around this pit stout poles 
are sunk, which are drawn together at the top until they nearly 
meet. The hole is covered with earth. The dwellings built by 
the Hualpas are a little better. The inside ot the cellar is walled 
up with stone, and at a distance of a few feet from it another 
stone wall is built on the surface. Heavy beams or logs are 
leaned up across this, meeting at the top.” The position of the 
door varies, being sometimes on the roof, sometimes on the 
level, and sometimes high up in the gable. But the slope and 
dimensions of the door never vary. It is alwayscircular, barely 
large enough to admit a full-grown man.” “The house is the 
abode of a tamily. Each head of a tamily governs his own 
domestic circle as he thinks best, but there is a head man to 
each village and sometimes a chief to each tribe.” The great 

institution of the northern Californians is the ¢emescal, or ‘sweat 
house,’ which consists of a hole dug in the ground and roofed 
Over in such a manner asto render it almost air-tight. It serves 
not only as a bath and medicine room, but also as a general 
rendezvous for the male drones of the village.” 

The central Californians are still more degraded than the 
northern. Their dwellings are as primitive as their dress, 
In summer all they require is to be shaded from the sun, an 
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for this a pile of bushes or a tree will suffice. The winter huts. 
are sometimes excavated three or four feet below the ground 
and consists of willow poles with tops drawn together, forming 
a conical structure, or with the upper ends drawn over and 
driven into the earth, so as to give a semi-globular shape. 
Each hut generally shelters a whole family of relatives, so that 
the dimensions of the habitation depends upon the size of the 
family. hatched, oblong houses are occasicnally met with 
in the Russia north valley in the form of a letter “L.” In the 
center the different families of relations had their fires, while 
they slept next to the walls. The habitation of the people of 
Nevada and the greater part of Utah are very primitive and 
consist of heaps of brush, under which they crawl, or even a mere- 
shelter of bushes, semi-circular in shape, roofless and three or 
four feet high. The Snakes or Shoshones build better dwell- 
ings than the Utes, and yet these are very primitive. Long 
poles are leaned against each other in a circle and are then 
covered with skins, forming a conical tent. 

We see, then, that the Californians, while they were divided 
into different tribes, were—owing to their degraded position— 
scarcely separable from one another. There was certainly no 
difterentiation in their architecture for their dwellings, their re- 
ligious houses, their defences were all comprised in one, and 
that the rudest kind of a hut, and the tribes were only distin- 
guishable by their excess of filth and squalidness and degreda- 
tion. 

4. The New Mexicans come next. These present an en- 
tirely different aspect from the Californians. Here we come 
upon the Apaches, Pimas, the Navajos, the Moquis and the 
Pueblo families. We shall, however, speak of them under an- 
other head, and therefore omit a description of their architec- 
ture. 

5. The wild tribes ot Mexico and Central America follow 
next. These included the Quinames, the Olmecs, the Otomis, 
the Huastecs, the Miztecs. These, however, were once civi- 
lized races and we shall treat them under that head. Our view 
of the wild tribes will therefore cease with the mere mention. 
Enough has been said concerning their architecture to convince 
us that it was, to a certain degree at least, affected by ethnic 
tastes and customs, though the social status and modes of life 
may have had much to do with it. 

II. We next take up the monuments found in the Mississippi 
valley. We are now brought into the region of the Mound- 
builders. These are strictly prehistoric, and yet their monu- 
ments are left for us to study. The position which we take is 
that the mounds and earth-works give evidence of a similarity 
of tastes. This similarity is exhibited by the tokens contained 
in burial mounds and by the earth-works themselves. We find 
in the same region a great diversity of structures, and are com— 
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elled to ascribe them to different dates. Here comes in the 
‘problem as to the Mound-builders being-Indians. The con ie of 
sion which we reach from the examination of the earth-works 
is that if they were Indians they were ot different tribes and 
“occupied the land at different periods. We here call attention 
to the different classes of structures as giving evidence of a 
similarity. We give a series of cuts to illustrate this point. 

1. We take for illustration the military works of the Mound- 
builders, and give cuts to represent those found in the different 
districts. One of thése represents a fort or stockade situated 
near Detroit, Michigan. See Fig. 7. Forts like these are 
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common throughout the State of New York, northern part of 
“Ohio, various parts of Michigan, and certain localities in Illinois. 
They mark the sites of stockade villages, which were occupied 
by modern Indians, either Iroquois or Algonquin. Some ot 
these forts are situated in the midst of the swamps and are pro- 
tected by the swamps. Others are on high lands, hills and 
isolated cliffs. They represent one type of fort, the forts which 
were occupied by the military Indians, hunters and savages, so- 
called. The second class of forts is represented by the cut, 
which represents the works on the Big Twin River in Southern 
Ohio. See Fig. 8. This class of forts differs from the other in 
that the walls are much more massive; the area is larger; the 
situation is better, and all of the peculiarities indicate much more 
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skill and permanence. There are many such forts scattered 
throughout Southern Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
These have been ascribed tothe Mound-builders. Fort Ancient, 
the Highland Fort, works in Colerain Township, Clark’s works 
are other specimens of the same class. The third class is found 
in the Gulf States, especially numerous in Georgia and Mississ- 
ippi. We give a cut of one of these. See Fig.9. This fort 
is situated in Georgia. Its peculiarities are that it has a large 
wall surrounding an enclosure and a pyramid in the enclosure. 
The pyramid is 350x214 feet, height 95 feet; the summit 181x 
82 feet, sloping side 125 feet. The wall is but little more than 
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Fig. 8—Mound-Builders’ Defence. 


a foot and a half high, but is 30 feet wide. They may have 
been surmounted by stockades. There are bastions in the 
wall. These are placed as guards to the gate-way. At one 
side of the enclosure the walls are double. The characteristics 
of the forts of this region are that the walls surround the pyra- 
mid, and are frequently attended by a wide ditch or pond on 
the outside, showing that the fortification was used both as a 
fortification and village site. 

The pyramid was evidently used as the site for the houses of 
the chiefs and the ruling classes, while the area below was oc- 
cupied by the houses of the common people. The similarity 
between these three classes of forts will be seen in the cuts. 
These show that the tribes or races inhabiting the different 
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regions mentioned were similar in their modes of defense as 
well as in their systems of governments and social states, and that 
the works of the Mound-builders were in the main similar. We 
find, however, that these different classes of works are some- 
times transposed, the military class being situated among the 
Mound-builders’ works, the pyramid mounds being also at times 
among the works of the hunter, war-like tribes. This shows 
that the same region was overrun by different tribes, and it 1s 
generally supposed that the hunter Indians were the last people 
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to occupy the country. This is the point which has occasioned 
so much discussion. It has been claimed that the Indians. 
were everywhere the survivors of the Mound-builders. It by 
this it is intended that the Indians found in each district were 
the survivors of the Mound-builders which formerly dwelt in 
that district, we should deny the position. Mound-builders may 
have migrated and Indians come in and take their places, the 
Indians building one class of works, but the Mound-builders 
leaving another class. We acknowledge that the Mound-builders 
may have been Indians, but they were Indians of a different 
class from those which were occupying the country at the time 
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of its discovery. The migration of tribes from the north seems 
to have supplanted the tribes which were formerly settled in the 
Mound-builders’ district and made a succession of races in the 
different parts of that district. We give anillustration of this: We 
take the Cahokia mound and the mound at St. Louis. We find 
an earth-work of the third class—a pyramidal earth-work (Fig. 
10), situated in a district which naturally belonged to a people of 
a different grade and of a different cultus. Ordinary tumuli or 
burial mounds are the characteristic works of the State of 
Illinois. Here pyramids are intruded into the midst of the 
tumuli. It is probable that a colony trom’the south moved 
northward and erected these in the midst of the valley, Whether 
these pyramids were used as the pyramids of the south were— 
for the residence of chiefs—is uncertain. Some maintain that 
the massive platform at Cahokia was erected for the purpose of 
protecting the people from the incursions of the flood at a time 
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Fig. 10—The Cahokia Mound. 


of high water, and it was made large enough to be a refuge for 
a whole clan. The size of this pyramid will warrant the sup- 

osition. It is 600x500 feet at the base and is about go feet 

igh. It contains an apron or terrace, which is about 50x300 
feet. The area on the summit contains about forty acres. We 
think that the contrast between this pyramid-and the other 
works of the State will prove that there was a diverse popula- 
tion. The same is also shown by the works in other parts of 
this State and other States. Even the burial mounds contain 
evidence of succession of races. In fact burial mounds seem to 
have been built in stages, one tribe beginning at the base, another 
placing their dead half way up, another placing at the summit 
the bodies of their dead, the modes of burial being different in 
each case. . Prof. Putnam has illustrated this in the case of the 
burial mound in Lebanon, Ky., and other places. The ash-pits 
in Ohio, which were exhumed by Prof. Putnam, also show that 
there was a succession of races in that State. Whether the 
effigy mounds of Ohio were built by the same people as those 
who erected the circular enclosures, and whether these were 
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erectea by a eifferent people from those who occupied the forts, 
is a question, but whatever we say on this point we must con- 
clude that there was in this locality—Southern Ohio—a great 
variety of population and perhaps many periods of occupation. 
This is proven by the architecture, if it is not by the relics. There 
are not many places where the works of the different tribes are 
brought into so close proximity as here, and yet there are many 
places where a succession of races can be shown. 


II]. We next come to the semi-civilized races. Here 
we are brought into contact with the works of the Pueblos 
as contrasted with those of the Mound-builders on one side and 
those of the Aztecs and inhabitants of Mexico upon the other. 


1. The chief inquiry which we make is whether there is evi- 
dence of an identity between the Mound-builders, the Aztecs and 
the Pueblo races. Both of these positions have been maintained 
by prominent authorities, and the latter is still a favorite theory 
with many.* We maintain that neither of them are favored by 
the study of the architectural monuments. Certainly, if we 
were to compare the architecture of the Mound-builders with 
those of the Pueblos, we would find a contrast. 

1. The first point is in reference to the communistic system. 
It has been claimed by some that the Mound-builders, the 
Pueblos and the Mexicans all exhibit a communistic system, and 
that this system was the same in each locality. A glance, how- 
ever, at the architectural works will disprove this. We have 
on the one hand, in the works of the Mound-builders, numerous 
pyramidal structures, on which it is supposed that either the 
houses of the chiefs or the sacred houses were erected, while 
the houses of the common people were upon the level ground. 
This is the case with three classes of the Mound-builders’ 
works—those in Southern Ohio, those in Tennessee and those 
in the Gulf States. Even where there are no pyramids or plat- 
forms we find a series of connected circles, giving the idea that the 
chiefs and ruling classes dwelt apart from the common people. 
Among the Pueblos, on the contrary, we find the buildings 
arranged in terraces, the terraces being used as a gathering 
place for all the people, while the lower stories were used for 
common storage. he whole plan of the building indicated 





*It is the theory of Philip Valentini that the Mound-builders migrated to the west. 
and became the ancestors of the civilized races (see the Olmecas and the Tultecas), 
but it is the o pnion of L. H. Morgan that the original seat of the Mound-builders 
was in the Pueblo country and that they migra from that region. Mo: also 
thinks that the Aztecs sprang from the same source and that they migra: south- 
west (see Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines, RP: 198 and . Mr. 
Ad, F’. Bandelier, who was favorable to Mr. Mo ’s theory, did not find evidence 
that was satis ry to him, though he wi rey in ascribing to the Aztecs. 
a@ condition similar to that which prevailed among the Iroquois—a communal mode 
of life and alow of ao report of “An Archsological Tour in Mexico,’” 
82). Our opinion is that whatever may be said about the m tions of the races, 

he cult which prevailed in each district or ted in the district, being the result 
of the ap ical environment and of the ethnical condition. This opinion is 
drawn from e any 4 of the monuments, each district having a type of itecture 
which is peculiar to itself. a type which indicates very different styles of living and 
different conditions of society. 
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that it was built to accommodate a large number of people, all 
of whom were on an equality, and that a common store was 
opened to all. The pyramids and palaces of the Mexicans have 
been compared to the Pueblos. It is maintained that these were 
communistic houses. The architecture, however, of the two 
sections are in great contrast. This indicates that the chiefs or 
kings dwelt in great magnificence and that the priests also had 
great power. The pyramids and the palaces were very elab- 
orate, but the houses of the people were of a very ordinary 
character. The tendency was to concentrate the wealth of the 
people in the hands of the priest and king, thus making the 
cities magnificent centers, but leaving the open country im- 
poverished by means of the expenditures and oppressions ot the 
ruling classes. In this respect the history and archeology of 
the region confirm one another. See Frontispiece. 


2. The model after which the three types of structures were 
built has been regarded by some as the same, the terraced pyr- 
amid being the model. ‘The comparison has been drawn 
between them and the terraced pyramids of Assyria and 
Chaldea. Itis said that the sun worship which prevailed was 
the cause of this We acknowledge that sun worship may have 
prevailed in all three districts and may have had some influence 
over the architecture which prevailed. But we conclude that 
there were other causes at work to give the architecture differ- 
ent shapes, and that these causes were purely local and not 
universal. They were physical as well as ethnical. We have 
already maintained that the model of the pueblo was taken from 
the shape of the Mesa, and that the defense which the mesa 
furnished naturally was embodied in the artificial structure. The 
perpendicnlar walls of the pueblo were a barrier to the approach 
of an enemy, like the precipitous sides of the mesa, the elevated 
platforms furnishing a secure place of resort, very much as the 
elevated summits of the mesa did. We think an examination 
of the cuts (see fig. 11) will illustrate this. The houses of the 
Cliff-dwellers also were modelled after the same general plan, 
the cliffs giving the idea of protection and the niches in the 
cliffs furnishing the elevated and secure place for residence. We 
acknowledge that in some cases the fortifications of Mexico 
are like those of the Pueblos, partly natural and partly artificial, 
the intent apparently having been to raise the pyramid to the 
greatest height possible. 

We are to remember, however, that the pyramids were tem- 
ples, made capable of defense by reason of their isolated and 
elevated position. The works of the Mound-builders, however, 
were different from these. They may have been modelled after 
some primitive pattern, but the pyramids seem to have been 
used for a variety of purposes; some of them for burial, others 
for altars, still others for temple platforms and still others for 
the abode of priests and their families. The height which 
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some of the platforms reached was very considerable, some of 
the pyramids being sixty and ninety feet. There is this differ- 
ence, however: the pueblos were built in stories, sometimes 
three and four stories in a single building. ‘The houses of the 
Mound-builders never had but one story, and the works of the 
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Mexicans rarely more than one platform, on which the residence 
was built, though taking the structure as a whole there were 
irequently two or even three levels in the terraces. 

3. We have a variety of the pyramids, First, the platforms 
of the northern Mound-builders; second, the pyramids of the 
southern Mound-builders ; third, the terraced platforms of the 
Pueblos; fourth, the truncated pyramids of Mexico: fifth, the 
perfect pyramids of the Toltecs. Illustrations of these are nu- 
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merous, At Marietta, Ohio, we find the platform; at Cahokia, 
Ill., the pyramid; at the pueblo Bonito, we find the terraced 
building; at Quemada, the truncated pyramid; and at Teotihua- 
can, the perfect pyramid. The similarity between these pyra- 
mids is great and yet there are differences. Taking the archi- 
tecture of all the districts, and comparing them ore with the 
other we find a remarkable series. It would indicate that there 
was as much difference between their internal organizations as 
in their external surroundings. The contrasts are greater than 
the resemblances. 


4. The chief point which we make is in reference to the mi- 
gration of races. We see that there were geographical boundaries 
beyond which the various classes of structures never passed. 
Within these boundaries the structures were alike; beyond them 
they were totally unlike. We here call attention to the various 
cuts which we have given to show the difference between the 
Mound-builders, Pueblos and Mexicans. These cuts represent 
all of the works—military, domestic, religious. ‘They represent 
the material, the shape, the styles of the works found in the 
different districts. They show that each district has not only a 
type of architecture which is peculiar to itself, but that all of the 
peculiarities of the structures in each district partake of the 
physical qualities of their environment. There is scarcely any- 
thing which is transported from one district to the other. 


It will be noticed that each of these structures partakes of the 
material which is most readily furnished by the district; the 
stockade of the Indian being of wood drawn from the forests 
near by, the fortification of the Mound-builders being of earth, 
which was thrown up from the soil in the vicinity ; the fortress of 
the Cliff-dweller being of stone which was picked up on the 
surface and placed upon the summit of the rocks; the fortified 
hill of the Aztecs having been a natural eminence which was 
terraced with brick, and on which was placed the celebrated tem- 
ple which was constructed of stone, but which has now disap- 
peared and a modern cathedral has taken its place. 


5. Wewould here call attention tothe geographical boundaries 
of the two cults. Wetake the Pueblo country as an illustration. 
The existence of the Pueblo cult in the midst of the arid mount- 
ains has been a surprise to many, but it proves that there was a 
wonderful adaptation of the people to their surroundings. The 
same is true in all departments. They were not only village In- 
dians, but they were villagers who depended upon irrigation for 
a supply of the necessities ot life. There are traces of ancient 
canals throughout this region, some of which have been recently 
discovered by the Hemingway expedition. Extensive ruins of 
ancient cities have also been discovered. They are situated in 
a wide valley forty-five miles across, some of which have been 
reclaimed by irrigation from the desert condition into which it 
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relapsed when the ancient inhabitants disappeared. One city, 
called “The City of the Dead,” Los Muertos, has been traced 
for three or four miles and forty or fifty huge structures or com- 
munal houses have been discovered. These houses are three or 
four hundred feet~ long, two hundred feet wide, and in some 
instances were four or five stories high. In the center of these 
was a structure which Mr, Cushing calls a temple, (an estufa) 
a temple perhaps of the sun, It was circular and larger than 
the other chambers ; contained a fire-place in the center; in one 
four or five sarcophagi were discovered, containing bodies. 
These were deposited in an upper story ; possibly they were the 
bodies of the rulers of the tribe or the priests. Mr. Cushing’s 
party found on the rocks rude etchings, herders offering sacri- 
fices, animals resembling the llama’of South America. The use 
of domestic animals and the probable acquaintance with the art 
of spinning wool are suggested by the etchings, 

V. We next take up the works of the civilized races, ¢s 
cially those found in.Mexico. These are generally supposed to 
have been erected by the Aztecs, and yet there are evidences 
that many of them were left by a preceding race, who go by the 
name of Toltecs, though it is uncertain whether this name prop- 
erly expresses the thought. We, however, use the two terms 
not so much to express the race distinctions (for there seems to 
be uncertainty in reterence to the Toltec race), but to indicate 
the difference which existed between the structures of the 
region, the term Toltec being a synonym for a higher degree of 
cult, but the term Aztec including the structures which were left 
by the later and less civilized race. Our first point will be to 
show that there was a difference between the civilized and the 
uncivilized races, and that the division is shown by a geo- 
graphical line, a line which separates the great table-land of the 
interior and the mountain districts of the southwest, a line 
which may be drawn somewhere between the province of 
Chihuahua and of Zacatecas in Mexico, or in fact on the water- 
shed between the Rio Grande and the Zacatula. There are 
ruins in the northern part of Mexico, in Chihuahua, which show 
that the Pueblo mode of living and style of architecture extended 
as far south as the southern branches of the Rio Grande, but 
that river seems to be the dividing line, The ruins at Cassas 
Grandes, in the north part of Chihuahua, are in strong contrast 
with those at Quemada, in Zacetecas. The former show traces 
of buildings three stories high, which cover a mesa and which 
resemble the pueblos of the Zunis in New Mexico; the latter, 
those at Quemada, contain pyramids, which resemble those at 
Xochicalco, Cholula, and other southern places. It would seem 
as if the water-shed had proved a dividing line between the two 
races, and that the two types of architecture found on either 
side of this ridge indicate two kinds of civilization. It is a theory 
with the early writers that Cassas Grandes was one of the sta- 
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tions in the migrations of the Aztecs, and that the ruins here 
belonged to the Mexicans. Clavigero says: “This edifice is 
constructed according to the plan of those in New Mexico. _ It 
is composed of three stories and a terrace above them, without 
doors in the lower story. The entrance to the edifice is in the 
second story, so that a ladder is required.” 


We, however, call attention to the structures which were found 
on the different sides of this dividing line and to the cuts which 
illustrate the differences. On one side we have the typical 
pueblo building, with its terraces supported by perpendicular 
walls, but the building reaching up to many stories; on the other 
side we have a series of low pyramids, the sides of which are 
all sloping and not perpendicular, the summits having been 
crowned by single-storied buildings, which are in strong contrast 
with the many-storied buildings of the pueblos. The pueblo 


Fig. 12—Ruins on the Hovevenweep.* 


country extended into and across the province of Chihuahua, 
some of the largest and most extensive ruins having been recently 
found inthis province. Lieutenant Schwatka has also discovered 
in the same province a race of people which he calls living 
Cliff-dwellers. They are a very wild people, but dwell amid the 
cliffs. It is not yet known whether their buildings correspond 
to those of the Cliff-dwellers in Colorado and Arizona, and yet 
this would not be contrary to what might be expected. The 
pueblos and the cliff-dwellings were, in many respects, very sim- 
ilar, and are supposed to have been inhabited by the same class 
of people. The fact that the Pueblo country extended beyond 
the Rio Grande and found its boundaries in the province of 
Chihuahua would favor the idea that these very Cliff-dwellers 
which are still surviving may be the descendants of that people 
who once were the rulers of the whole Puebloterritory, It may 
be that a retrograde process has gone on with them until the 
people which were once semi-civilized are now as wild as the sav- 
age tribes which drove them from their houses. See Fig. 12, 





*The cut represents ruins in Utah, yet these resemble those on the Cassa Grandes. 
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That the Pueblo territory did extend into the province of 
Chihuahua is proven by the character of the ruins at Cassa 
Grandes, which are situated on the Rio Grande in the north part 
of the province. 

Mr. Bartlett visited these ruins in the year 1851. He says 
“These are located in a finely chosen site, commanding a broad 
view of the fertile valley of the San Miguel river. Remains of 
the main structure, which is rectangular in its plan, extend over 
an area measuring about 800 feet from north to south, and 250 
feet from east to west.” These resemble those on the Pecos 
river, which have been described by Mr. Bandelier. They also 





Fig. 13—Pyramid at Quemada. 


resemble those on the Rio Gila, in Arizona, which is also called 
Casa Grande. Emery says of the ancient edifices: “Wherever 
the mountains did not infringe too close on the river and shut 
out the valley, they were seen in great abundance, enough, I 
should think, to indicate a former population of at least 100,000, 
and in one place there is a long, wide valley, twenty miles in 
length, much of which is covered with the ruins of buildings and 
broken pottery.” Hesays: “It strongly impressed me with the 
thought that not only was it used for the dwelling of a large 
number, but also that all its inhabitants lived on an equal foot- 
ing—as far as accomodations for living were concerned; there are 
no special quarters, no spacious halls. The few rooms of some- 
what larger size are naturally explained by the mode of con- 
struction, adapting the house to the configuration of the rock, 
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and not conversely as we do. It was therefore a large joint ten- 
ement structure, harboring perhaps, when fully occupied, several 
hundreds of families.’ Mr. Bandelier speaks of the signs of 
irrigation. He discovered a pond partly filled with water within 
the enclosure. “Nota vestige of former cultivation was left, but 
the platform with the pond in the center explains their mode of 
securing irrigation. The drainage of the mesala was conducted 
directly to the platform or level area, below the pueblo. Here the 
pond acted as a reservoir, out of which the fields themselves could 
be easily supplied with water. I could not escape being forcibly 
struck by this illustration of communal living. Not only did the 
Peco Indians live together and build their houses together, but 
they raise their crops in one common water source, which gath- 
ered its contents from the inhabited surface of the pueblo 
grounds.” He says that the lands according to tradition belong 
to the tribes, but each could sell his own crops and be identified 
through the aid of a Spaniard who was the former owner of the 
pueblo, the fields of the inhabitants where they planted and raised 
Indian corn, beans, squash, and after the advent of the Spanish, 
wheat, melons and other fruit. The provisions made for defense 
of this village were discovered by Mr. Bandelier. He says: 
“The great circumvalation, 3,225 feet in circuit, was a wall for 
protection, although the main strength of the pueblo lay in the 
construction of its houses, where the inhabitants could simply 
shut themselves and wait quietly till the enemy was tired of 
prowling around it,” Here there were watch towers or mounds 
which overlooked the fields and the creek bank. The great en- 
closure with its details served atriple purpose. It was the reser- 
voir which held and conducted the water precipitated on the 
mesala for the useful purpose of irrigation. It was a prelimi- 
nary defensive line, a first obstruction to a storming foe. It was 
also an admirable post of observation. It formed a necessary 
complement to the houses themselves and both together com- 
posed a system of defenses which was wonderfully adapted for 
protection against the stealthy, lurking approach, but short- 
winded dash of Indian warefare. 


The contrasts are great between the Pueblos and Aztecs. The 
communistic state prevailed among the pueblos, but there is no 
reason to believe that it prevailed to any such extent among the 
Aztecs. The architecture of the two districts would prove that 
the social conditions were very different. They have been, to 
be sure, classed together, and the communistic state ascribed to 
both ; but the contrasts are very great. The buildings in Mexico 
have been called communistic houses; the cities have been called 
pueblos. it is, however, only because of a theory rather than 
the result of the observation of facts. The civilization of Mex- 
ico was probably derived from the provinces of Central America 
and resembles that which prevailed there much more than it did 
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that of the Zu. is. In this region society was in a condition 
where the few ruled the many. There was the same condition 
here that prevailed in South America, Government was mon- 
archical, rather than democratic. The cacique of the pueblo was 
like the chief of an Indian tribe; the king in Mexico was more 
like the monarchs of the Old World. 


The communistic state, if it existed at all, was overshadowed 
by the despotic power of the chiefs and the few rich men who 
constituted an order of nobility. There is no question but that 
the ruins which have been discovered throughout this entire 
region were the ruins of ancient cities and that the buildings 
which have been admired so much were palaces and not com- 
munistic houses. This, I think, will be seen from our review. 
Descriptions of the pyramids and palaces have been given by 
various writers. The study of architecture prove that their 
descriptions were correet, The testimony of the monuments 
coincides with that of the historians. The palaces were occupied 
by the king and his retainers, but the common people dwelt in 
huts which have perished. The ancient cities were evidently 
supported by an agricultural people, but the cities were in great 
contrast with the surrounding country. In this respect the 
buildings of Mexico resemble those of Central America, but 
they are in contrast with those of New Mexico, Colorado and 
Arizona. These points, we think, will be seen from the illustra- 
tions given herewith. 


The same may be seen in the sacred or temple architecture of 
the different districts. Here there are differences, though the 
differences are not as marked as in the specimens before given. 
The estufa of the Pueblos retained the conical or hemispherical 
shape of the original hut and never became a square chamber, 
like those of the terraced buildings. Thé greatest difference 
appears when we come to the civilized races; here we find the 
temple has the square cell-like shape and is in marked con- 
trast to the cone-like tent. The pyramid is, to be sure, the sub- 
structure and the temple is a shrine upon the summit. There 
were several forms of temples, two or three among the uncivil- 
ized and two or three among the civilized races. Among the 
ruder races it was a hut among other huts: with the Mound- 
builbers it was raised to the summit of a truncated pyramid and 
was in the shape of a rotunda. Among the Pueblos and Cliff- © 
dwellers it was a conical estufa, but was generally placed below 
the terraces. In the Mexican and Maya architecture it was a 
rectangular chamber, called the adoratorio, but it is generally 
found on the summit of a pyramid, and has the character of a 
shrine rather than as a place of assembly. The difference be- 
tween the temple architecture of the different districts is plain. 
As to the funeral architecture there were also differences, but 
they areless marked, and so we shall not undertake to definethem 
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V. We would refer briefly to the monuments of Peru, and 
give cuts to illustrate the point. See Figs. 14 and 15. It will 
be noticed that these are mainly fortifications. They show that 
the Peruvians were skillful in erecting fortifications. While they 


Tie. Peruvian Fortification. 
were a religious people—sun worshippers—they were also mili- 
tary; theirarchitecture was distinguished by qualities of this kind. 

It will be also noticed that the shape of the fortresses par- 
takes of the character of the country in whichitis placed. The 


Mexican and Peruvian fortresses were only hills modified by 
. ce SSE See TS See 















hig. 15—Peruvian fortification and Walled Road. 
artificial means; the pyramidal style corresponding to the sloping 
hillside as the perpendicular style of the pueblo corresponded. 
to the steep precipices of the mesas on which they were erected. 
In these different fortifications we recognize the different styles 
of architecture, and we can imagine how those styles arose. 
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COPPER MINES WORKED BY THE MOUND 
BUILDERS. 


By T. H. Lewis. 


Those who paid attention to North American antiquities a 
generation ago were much interested when they learned that 
certain ancient people had systematically mined for copper in 
the Lake Superior region, along the metalliferous ridges run- 
ning parallel to the lake and back from it several miles. The 
proof of this fact was in the existence of numerous pits which 
showed, by the material taken from them and deposited outside 
and from the debris remaining within, together with the numer- 
ous stone hammers and other relics and fragments of copper 
found in and near them, that human beings had once toiled there 
as miners, laboriously and for a longtime. Three centers of 
their activity were demonstrated: first, along the middle range 
of trap for nearly twenty miles, extending across the Ontanagon 
river, about twelve miles from the lake; second, near the ex- 
tremity of Keweenaw Point, from Eagle Harbor to range 28, 
along the base of the trap range, for a distance of twelve 
miles ; and, third, at a point on Isie Royale, fifty miles away 
across the iake. 

It was to the report of the United States geologists, Messrs. 
Foster and Whitney, “On the Copper Lands of Lake Superior 
Land District, Michigan,” 1850, that the antiquarian world was 
first indebted for this important information. Chapter V of the 
book on “Ancient Mining” gives a concise statement of how 
and when (1847-8) these pits were first discovered, and indicates 
the principal localities then known and the kind of relics found. 
Besides all this, there was the suggestion that the mysterious 
people, too, might have built mounds—witness these three para- 
graphs: 

“Traces of tumuli, constructed in the form of mathematical 
figures, have been observed, but not sufficiently explored to de- 
termine absolutely whether they be the work of art, and, if 0, 
for what purposes they were intended.” Y 

“Tn the northeast quarter of section 16, township 50, range 39, 
near a small stream, there is a mound which has the appearance 
of having been the work of art. Mr. Hill, from whose notes 
much of the above information has been derived, states that from 
the want of tools he was unable to penetrate it, to determine 
whether it was stratified or not. It is about ten feet high, in the 
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form of a square, the sides of which are fifteen feet in length, 
flat on the top, and slope regularly to the base.” 

“There is another tumulus on the right bank of the Ontanagon 
river, six miles from its mouth, forty feet high, and nearly circu- 
lar, which has been supposed to be artificial, but has not been 
explored with a view to determine the point.” 

Since the time of this report the ancient mines of Lake Su- 
perior have received much attention at the hands cf competent 
men, who have published the results of their observations, but 
curiously enough no one of them mentioned the two mounds 
just described. 

About the middle of last June I made a trip to the Ontanagon 
region in order to examine these mounds, as well as to look at 
the mining pits, and thinking that some of the readers of THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN might like to know what facts were as- 
certained and conclusions arrived at, this paper has been written 


The square mound described and illustrated in Foster and 
Whitney’s report stood about forty rods west of the post office 
at Rockland and about two miles east of the Ontanagon river 
(on N. W.N.E. 16, 50, 39), near the edge of adeep ravine, on nearly 
level ground, and undoubtedly it was artificial. The excavations 
and long years of cultivation have so defaced it that, at the pres- 
ent time, the casual observer could not locate it without assist- 
ance. Several of the older citizens remember that about thirty 
years ago there was “considerable excitement” in that vicinity 
in regard to the works of the Mound-builders and regarding 
this particular mound more especially. Several parties did more 
or less excavating in it, and whilst the statements as regards the 
contents are somewhat conflicting, yet they agree that human 
bones were found at the bottom, near the level cf the surround- 
ing soil. The finding of the human bones, and the position and 
shape of the mound, indicate that it was artificially constructed, 
* and leave no room for doubt. 

The other mound, located some five miles above the village of 
Ontanagon, also on the east side of the Ontanagon river, and 
which has generally been considered to be artificial by the citi- 
zens of that region, is unquestionably of natural origin, it being 
an isolated portion of an adjoining plateau, which is about one 
hundred yards distant to the east. The north end is some thirty 
feet in height above the flood plain on which it rests, and if 
isolated would be nearly triangular in shape at the base, but ex- 
tending to the northward there is a large irregular ridge, the 
whole being best described by calling it a “hog-back,” the 
formation of which is owing entirely to the action of water. The 
base of this “hog-back” is surrounded in high water and the 
southwest side is being cut away, showing the clayey formation 
to be the same in every respect as that of the adjoining plateau. 

The ancient mining pits, however, are the most attractive and 
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interesting features of this region, and there is a wide field for 
future investigation. While at Rockland, I explored . the 
copper range for several miles, and found such pits to be 
very numerous, so much so that it requires a visit to this 
region to realize their numbers and extent. At some of the 
mines there is scarcely a trace left where formerly the pits were 
numerous, at others only the larger ones have been “cleaned 
out”. At one of the latter (the Caledonia mine) where the 
debris had been dumped in a heap, I noticed a few hammers 
protruding, and in less than an hour, by using a sharp stick, I 
exposed 132 grooved hammers, ranging in size from a hen’s egg 
to twelve or fifteen pounds in weight, only a few of which were 
unbroken, and also a broken stone ax and several large hand 
hammers, 


The ancient miners must have had dwelling places which were 
occupied for at least three or four months during the summer. 
season, and perhaps they may have used the same site for sev- 
eral summers in succession. After a few trips to the range they 
would become familiar with the surrounding country and its 
natural resources, and it would be reasonable to presume that 
some of the more daring and hardy might remain during the 
winter. In either case, however, it is patent that some vestiges 
of their old camps or townsites, as the case might be, should be 
exposed to view as the country became settled up in modern 
times. By general inquiry among the farmers and others in the 
vicinity of Rockland, it appears that when the country was first 
settled, chipped implements were not uncommon, they being 
found on the cultivated land along the streams, and also around 
and within the ancient pits. Copper implements and pieces of 
pottery were also met with occasionally. In early times the 
Iron River Indians had a village occupying both sides of the 
Ontanagon river at its mouth. These locations with their two 
graveyards are well-known points, being within the village 
limits Occasionally chipped implements are found here that 
are supposed to have belonged to the former Indian occupants. 
But aside from these, there are other finds made that would in- 
dicate that the ancient miners had settlements in this vicinity. 
Extending east along the coast for nearly two miles from the 
mouth of the river, I found quartz chips, fragments of grooved 
stone hammers, and hand hammers (ungrooved), and an occa- 
sional fragment of pottery, of which there were three varieties, 
viz: first, that composed of broken stone and clay; second, 
composed of sand and clay; and, third, of shell and clay; also, 
a stone hammer that was evidently undergoing the process of 
manufacture when it was lost or abandoned, the groove only 
being started on one side. In nearly all directions to the south 
and west of Ontanagon, finds of various sorts have been re- 
ported, such as arrow-heads, pipes, and an occasional copper 
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implement. Although this is a fine farming district, the settle- 
ments extend only a few miles beyond the village, so that the 
field for surface finds is limited, but undoubtedly many things 
of archzological value have been passed over unnoticed. 

A point of special enquiry among old miners, managers, ex- 
‘ plorers and prospectors, who were familiar with the copper 
range, was to ascertain the extent of the territory covered by the 
ancient mines and pits. From these different sources I ascer- 
tained that the pits extend along the whole range from the ex- 
tremity of Keweenaw Point to and beyond the northwestern end 
of Gogebic Lake, a distance of fully 120 miles, and they are 
not confined to the “ central range” alone, but are found on the 
ranges both to the north and to the south. It may be further 
stated that ancient pits are found along the copper range in 
northern Wisconsin and also in the region northwest of Lake 
Superior, both in Minnesota and on the Canadian side of the 
International boundary line. 

Who the ancient miners were, or whence they came, may 
never be fully ascertained. They may indeed have been Aztecs, 
but, for my part, I have good reason to believe that they were 
the Mound-builders of Wisconsin, and that their center of power 
and population was located in the southern part of that State. 
In modern times the products of our mines become scattered 
over a wide area of territory, this being ccomplished by our su- 
perior facilities for transportation, In pre-historic times the 
facilities and mode of transportation must necessarily have been 
slow and laborious, and the product of these mines would natur- 
ally be found more abundant where people dwelt who owned 
and worked them. I do not care to treat of their probable 
routes of travel, but in the “once upon a time” when these old 
Mound-builders of the Northwest were in all their glory—such 
as it may have been—perhaps the streams were more favorable 
for navigation than they now are, as the volume of water may 
have been much greater than at present. This, however, is only 
a suggestion, and one not absolutely necessary to prove that the 
ancients took their copper, etc., southwards in boats. 

The copper implements met with within the limits of Wiscon- 
sin probably exceed in numbers those found in all the other 
States combined, and in the effigy mound region {southern Wis- 
consin par excellence) they seem to be the most numerous, and 
they have even been found in the effigies themselves. Qutside of 
Wisconsin copper implements have been discovered in nearly 
all the other States east of the Rocky Mountains, but those in 
which they have been most frequently found are, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Ohio, Iowa and Illinois. In this connection it may 
seem a little curious that in all the States named there are also 
effigy mounds, unless, possibly, Michigan be an exception. 


St. Paut, Minn., July 9, 1889. 
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THE RAVEN MYTH OF THE NORTHWEST COAST, 


RESEMBLANCE TO CERTAIN BIBLE STORIES AND 
GREEK CONSTELLATIONS. 


By James DEANs. 
[Third Paper.] 


In my first and second papers I tried to show the aborig- 
inal ideas of the raven in his works of creation and providence. 
In this one I shall endeavor to show him under different colors 
and also try to show that our aborigines, like many other peo- 

les and nations, make their gods to suit their own likings. 
They are inveterate gamblers; therefore they tell us that Yehl, 
or Choacuh, or Ne-kilst-luss, under whatever name they desig- 
nate him, the Raven, who was their maker, was also a great 

ambler. So great is the disposition for it among our native 

ndian races, or rather population, that I have known the Hai- 
dahs of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, lose all their belongings, in- 
cluding every stitch of clothing they wore, and stark naked go 
and try to get something wherewith to recover them. 

The Southern Alaskan Indians say that Yehl was a great 
gambler; and that he once spent several days in a contest with 
astump, At last the stump won everything that Yehl had, and 
Yehl became so angry on that account that he went home and 
beat his wife, who was a salmon, unmercifully. In the house 
they had a large quantity of salmon, dried and stored for win 
ter use. The house appears to have stood near ariver, because, 
during the threshing, the wife made for it, taking all the stored 
salmon along with her. She seems to have been more than a 
salmon, because in an instant she resuscitated the dead ones and 
they all followed her back to their native element. This story 

is intensely Indian, and no doubt has been told as an excuse or 
‘ as a warning for over-indulgence in the game. 

The next one I shall give is rather remarkable, and one which 
appears to be a myth of the sun in winter and spring. I find it 
amongst my papers, containing my earliest collection of tolk- 
lore. It is entitled: “The Death of Choacuh, a Legend of 
the Haidas.” While rendering it into English I have kept close 
to the Indian style, and as it is, I will give it: 

The Creator and Preserver of mankind is amongst the Hai- 
dahs called Choacuh; among the Indians of Southern Alaska 
He is known by the name of Yehl, an incarnation of the Great 
Spirit, who always appears in the likeness of a raven, Coscuh, 
or Yehl, as the case might be—a tale of olden times, a tale of 
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our fathers. Chost (eagle) had a wife; they lived happily ‘to- 
gether. Choacuh fell deeply in love with her and stole her 
affections. Chost having to go from home for some time Cho- 
acuh, who knew of his absence, took opportunity to visit her. 
Chost unexpectedly returned home and found his unfaithful wife 
in a position which raised his anger to such a pitch that he flew 
at Choacuh, determined to kill him outright. Seeing Chost 
making for him, he ran for his canoe, but before he pushed it off, 
Chost came up and struck him a blow. A fight was the con- 
sequence, and Choacuh was killed and thrown into the water 
by Chost. A large fish swallowed him. Inits belly he revived 
enough to pick himself out. The picking benefited Choacuh, 
but killed the fish, who was cast ashore as Choacuh got out- 
side. Although he had once more regained his liberty he was 
too weak to rise. As weak and cold he lay, partly in and partly 
out of the water, a friend of his, Kansok (wolf) came by. 
Hearing what appeared to be calls for help from one in distress, 
he asked who wasthere. “It is I,” replied Choacuh; “take me 
home with you and warm me. I am too weak and cold to get 
out of the water. Besides I have been three days and three 
nights in a large fish which swallowed me.” So Kansok, his 
friend, took him home, as requested, where, after being cleaned 
and dried, he lay by the fire until he got warmed up and gath- 
ered strength. 

While he was in the fish snow began to fall, more or less, and 
lay on the ground until he left Kansok’s hospitable care, when 
it left and gave place to warmer weather, which inits turn gave 
strength. 

As before mentioned, this seems to be a story or myth of the 
sun in the winter and vernal signs told by our Haidah tribes in 
their own way. 

Chost’s wih may be the Virgin, the zodiacal sign for August, 
when the sun began to go south, or to come under the influence 
of the evil signs. 

Chost may be taken as Scorpion, Sogitarius, etc., who were 
by the ancients said to be the evil signs who forced the sun into 
the bottomless abyss of darkness. Their struggle may be the 
fight between Chost and Choacuh (raven and eagle) in which 
the latter lost and was thrown into the water, Aquarius, the 
winter sign, January. 

Then comes the fish who swallowed him, Pisces, or the 
fisher, is the sign of February. 

While in the fish he revives and gains strength to pick him- 
self out; when out of the fish he being too weak to rise out of 
the water, remains half in and half out. 

This is a description of the sun in northern latitudes. It dis- 
— for a time, then for a few days or so, appears partly out 
of the water, until Kansok comes along and takes him out, and 
brings him to his house, where he is warmed, regains his 
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strength, and finally goes on his way. In Kansok we may 
see the Ram and Bull, signs of March and April. 

When Choacuh was swallowed, went into darkness (mid- 
winter), snow fell, which left when Choacuh got warmed up 
by the welcome influences of Kansook’s fire, the March and 
April sun. 

i see no reason or room for doubting this story being a myth 
of the sun. I have found many such tales told of the winds and 
other natural phenomena. 

In my next I shall show the raven as one who punishes those 
who are not satisfied with their lot in this life. 


TOW AND HIS BROTHER: A LEGEND OF THE MASSOT, QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE ISLANDS, HAIDAS. 


During the summer of 1883 I spent a few weeks at the above 
mentioned place. During my stay I collected a considerable 
amount of the legendary lore of these people ; amongst others, 
was the one I am about to give: 

At the mouth of Hidbin River, near Naibasu (Long-nose) 
Point, on those Islands, stands Tow, a singular looking hill. 
Alone on a vast tract of level country, it is seen far out at sea, 
on whose southern shore it stands. 

In appearance it is as unique as its situation; its northern 
side lopks as if, at no remote period, it had broken away from 
a part of itself. At the head of Massot, 10 or more miles away, 
stands just such another hill. A person looking at either of 
them, would naturally look about to find the other half. The 
strangest part of all, is, they are both the same sort of rock, a 
dark greenish brown, granular rock, probably dolomitic, while 
no other rock is found near them. Their names are Tow and 
Tow us tussin. That is, “Tow”, and “Tow the brother”. 
Tradition has it that very long ago both were one hill, and so 
remained until a great earthquake split itin two. The one now 
at Hidlin being known as Tow (food, oil), and the one still in 
place as his brother. Now the account given of how Tow 
came to be so far from his brother, is as follows : 

After the separation Tow became very much dissatisfied, be- 
cause being so far from the ocean, he could not get any young 
dog-fish (cachitoe) to cut. The absence of this sort of food from 
his “bill of fare” so annoyed him “that from early morn till dewy 
eve” he wasconstantly complaining. Choacuh (raven) hearing 
of his discontent, came and said to him, “Tow, I hear you are 
dissatisfied because you have no young dog-fish to eat.” 
“Yes,” said Tow, “and I must have some.” “Go immediately 
to Hi-ellin,” said Choacuk, “and stop not by the way; there 
you shall have plenty of your coveted food (Cachita tow), and 
there you must remain forever.” After such orders from the 
author of his being there was.nothing left him but to move. 
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Following Massot Inlet until he came to Cub Island, he made 
for Hi-ellin where his journeyings ceased, and where he has re- 
mained in peace until the earthquake of 1800, October 25, and 
following days shook his grim old body so badly that it split in 
two. The likelihood of a repetition of the same course of 
events following this, the second split, I shall not stop to dis- 
cuss. Another report of his journey says: When he came to 
Ut-trewns village, Massot, he wanted to stay there, but the 
folks would have no such company; so passing through their 
village and following the shore line he finally reached Hi-ellin. 
As he went along his weight plowed up the ground so much 
that the water rushing in behind formed Massot Inlet. Another 
report says he followed the inlet thus made; but that he made 
the slough which cuts off Cub Island. The course of his trav- 
els is described severally. First, Massot Inlet, then Cub Island 
Slough, then the short inlet above mentioned, then along a short 
inlet, now dry, passing through the village; then along the de- 
pression running parallel with the shore, into Delleuthlia. In 
this depression the ground is under high water, which flows in 
and out with every tide, underneath the surface. The distance 
it has to flow is somewhere between 200 and 300 feet. Some 
people may readily think that this tradition of Tow’s re- 
moval as somewhat foolish; yet foolish as it may seem, it is 
not altogether without foundation in fact. According to Prot. 
Dawson’s report in the geological survey of the islands, this in- 
let was formed by the passage of ice, plowing up the earth in 
its passage. The untutored native seeing those two hills so 
much alike, and probably a tradition still lingering amongst 
them that at one time a large hill of ice scooped out these hol- 
lows, which subsequent generations have upheld that it was 
done by Tow. 

What I have given of the doings of the raven is but an epit- 
ome of the whole. I have repeatedly heard the Indians say of 
his works: ‘No man is able to know or tell all that the raven 
has done, there is so much of it.” I have often heard it said: 
“The raven is kind, he loves mankind, and does all the good he 
can tor them.” I have often heard it said by them, the Kling- 
gates (Thlinkeets) in particular. 

As Yehl acted and lived, so also will we live and do. It is 
said he still lives and presides over the destinies of mankind. I 
have heard it said by the Klingates, that Yehl lives on a high 
mountain near the source of the Nass. This mountain, they 
say, has a large hole in it. It is called by them Nass-Shagie- 
yont the Nass home of Yehl. From this mountain as his home 

e flies over the face of the earth, attending to the wants of his 
creatures with (according to the Haidas) the butterfty still as 
his messenger. Some tribes say that a son has been born to 
him, the mother of whom is not known, and that the son has 
devoted his life to help mankind. This last appears to be an 
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idea borrowed from Christianity since the advent of the white 
traders amongst them; or what seems to be more likely, a lin- 

ering idea of the Christos as understood in ancient times. 
As a family crest, the raven is the most respected and the most 
ancient. 

As a totem his image is placed uppermost on the carved 
column in front of their lodges. To-day very few, excepting 
old folks, believe in the raven, and with most of our tribes ex- 
cepting the Queen Charlotte Island Haidahs, the most of these 
old time myths will soon be forgotten. Amongst these Haidahs 
they will linger as long as there is a demand for their beautiful 
carvings on wood and on the black slate, which alone abounds 
in their country in particular, because on every one, at least, of 
these miniature columns is depicted some legend or myth in 
which the raven is conspicuous; so it will be easily seen that as 
long as there is a demand for such carvings, those ancient stories 
as the Indians call them, will be preserved for that purpose. 

I haye long been afraid that the carved columns so elegantly 
done in Indian style, would disappear from their houses Botore 


the march of civilization. A few weeks agoI was agreeabl 

surprised while in Victoria, and passing a stone-cutter’s yard, 
to find him busy on a beautiful one in marble for a Haidah . 
chiet, to be placed at his house or grave. It could not be less 
than 15 feet in height. Engraven on it were these old stories, 


beginning with Choatre (beaver) and ending with the raven. 
A thousand dollars will not put it in place. 

With this paper I finish the subject. My next will be some- 
thing new and interesting. 


Victoria, B. C. 
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VARIOUS SWISS LEGENDS. 


By Lapy MurraAy-AYNSLEY. 











The various tales we meet with of the wild huntsman should 
also be relegated to this same Golden Age. Judging from the 
numerous bears, lynxes, wiid boars, eagles and chamois of which 
our mountaineers still speak as then existing, the deciples of 
St. Hubert must have had a good time of it all over the district 
between the dent (or peak) of Morcle and the Vanil Noir. They 
still relate a story of a hunter who, when in a defile at the foot 
of a rocky peak, saw a troop of forty-two chamois come rushing 
down upon him all at once; seeing these beasts rushing madly 
down upon him, this man had but one thought, that of saving 
his life, by throwing himself down at full length upon his face. 
This he did, and the forty-two chamois passed over his back 
with a tremendous rattling noise. When he got up again, he 
found to his distress that his coat (a new one and made of very 
strong cloth) was worn to shreds at the back part. 

Elsewhere we are told of another son of Nimrod who chanced 
to come upon seven hares at once. The seventh runs after the 
pack of hounds which is in pursuit of the six hares, which are 
caught by them and killed. But the seventh—the most cunning 
hare that ever was seen—began running like lightning round 
and round a great heap of dried reeds, so that it was impossible 

. to catch him. He ran so fast that his shadow could scarcely 
keep up with him! The hunter, wearied with this fruitless 

chase, killed the hare at length by adopting the precaution of 

bending the barrel of his gun before firing it off. 

In certain other spots, too, hares were so plentiful and so 
tame that they might sometimes be seen hiding beneath the 
shadow of the guns which a couple of sportsmen had deposited 
in the corner of chalet, whilst they were quenching their thirst.* 

































FATHER AULET. 





Amongst other distinguished hunters, we must not forget to 
mention “ Pére Aulet of Gryon, who was the terror of the 
chamois. He is said to have been the only hunter whom they 















*NorTe.—The notion of the efficacy of a bent gun barrel is to be found in more than 
one legendary account of the chase. As recently as 1820 a weapon of this kind was 
spoken of as being in the possession of the hunter Bontemps Greyloz, of Velleneuve, 
on the lake of Geneva, who, with this gun, was said to be able to shoot from one val- 
ley to another, an oe aim over peaks and mountain summits. His projec- 
tiles could ca: (so the story runs) from the edge of the lake up to Youvertaz, in the 
valley of the Edu froide! Bent telescopes are also spoken of, which enabled him who 
used them to see the game behind the rocks! 
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feared. Did the hunters Branon or Samelon appear on the hor- 
izon with their carbines, the chamois of Panyrossaz took no 
heed of them, trusting to their own fleetness of foot and still 
more to the unskillfulness of these men, and still continued their 
gambols. This legend gave rise to the following lines, com- 
posed one day on the banks of the Avencon: 


An old chamois—a chamois of many years, 

The vanguard of a numerous flock—appears. 

Silent and still on the green mountain side they browze. 
When suddenly their leader on the horizon sees 

A hunter. Against the wind he slowly comes. 

“ Feed on,” to his companions the old chamois cries; 
“Feed on, we chamois fear not the hunter Branon. 
Also, hiding behind a rock, is the prudent Samelon. 

He, too, you need not fear, his pipe is freshly filled. 
Feed on, this sweet pasture you may still enjoy.” 

Scarce had the old sentinel thus his flock addressed, 
Once more on the second hunter his Pease ooo doth rest, 
And he bounds up, crying, “Beware! It is Aulet! 

Flee quickly hence ’tis a case of sauve qui peut!” 


THE TWO JOHNS. 


These two men have long been celebrated characters at Les 
Ormonts. One day when one of them was chamois hunting 
near the Oldenhorn, he saw a woman clambering up the mount- 
ain side with a cradle on her head. She passed close to him, 
and asked him how he dared to come and kill her goats. On 
the hunter’s telling her his object in going thither, she offered 
him a cheese made of chamois’ milk, telling him that so long as 
he abstained from the chase of the chamois this little cheese 
would never decrease in size. John accepted her gift, and all 
went well with him for a time, until the passion for hunting 
came back upon him one day, when he went to the same spot 
and met the same woman again. He was much astonished by 
her asking him wheretore he was not at Saint Maurice that day, 
since all demons like him were assembled there in order to 
attend the funeral of an inn-keeper, who for twenty years had 
always mixed water with the wine he sold, On hearing this, 
John started off for Saint Maurice, and there heard the confirm- 
ation of what she had told him regarding the inn-keeper. 


These two brothers generally hunted separately. If they only 
saw their game they could catch it. When these two men were 
on their death-beds, which occurred several months apart, 
chamois, hares and foxes gambolled around their dwelling, and 
during three days there was great joy amongst all the wild ani- 
mals in that neighborhood, the older ones especially, made high 
holiday. At Creux des Champs, at Pillon, at Soldlet, at Mait- 
reille on Mont d’Or, at Lecherette, and in the woods which 
surround the Melleret, jollifications were held by the animals. 
The old foxes performed on the violin, and from the highest 
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branches of the fir trees black cocks and pheasants might be 
heard whistling their prettiest tunes. 


THE WHITE CHAMOIS. 


In the so-called Pays d’Enhaut there was formerly a hunter 
who was so passionately fond of the chase that he started off 
for the mountains one Communion Sunday. As he went, he 
heard cries all around him, “Thy hunting will not prosper to- 
day.” “Eh! is it so?” replied he, “if I see the devil face to 
face, so much the worse. I am determined to goon.” The 
legend has it that if this man did not actually see the devil, yet 
on turning the corner of a rock he encountered a chamois white 
as snow, at which he was so much terrified that he ran down 
again as quickly as possible, not halting until he reached his 
own house; that he took to his bed, and died three days after- 
wards, 


THE ALPEN JAGER (Alpine Huntsman). 


While we are on the subject of legendary sportsmen, we must 
not forget to give one more example— an ancient tale from the 
Ormont district, and adopted by Schiller as the ground-work of 
“Alpen Jeger,’ one of his most charming compositions. The 
original tale runs as follows: 

A young shepherd from les Ormonts was in the habit of fre- 
quently leaving the flocks entrusted to him, in order to satisfy 
his delight for the chase. He would climb the rocky points and 
ridges to seek for game. His parents remonstrated with him, 
but he listened neither to their entreaties nor their reproaches. 
He treated lightly all the dangers attendant on these wlld 
expeditions, which led him amongst rocks and abysses often 
enveloped in clouds. One evening, when twilight had set in, 
he was on an expedition of this nature amidst frightful precipices 
when a storm arose, the thunder rattled without intermission. 
From time to time, the darkness was illumined by lightenings. 
Torrents of rain fell, together with hailstones, and added their 
sounds to the fury of the tempest. The young shepherd lost 
his path, his only guide being the howlings of the hurricane in 
the ravines. Wet to the skin, faint with hunger, and trembling 
with cold, he clung, exhausted and full of terror, to a spur of 
rock, believing that his last hour was come. He heard a fearful 
noise, which seemed to shake to their base those Alpine fast- 
nesses, which had for ages endured the destructive powers of the 
elements, and then all at once, the Genii of the mountain, borne 
seemingly through space in a whirlwind of fire, appears before 
the trembling, half-frozen shepherd. The phantom regards him 
with a scornful expression, and seems as if intended either to 
swallow him up or to precipitate him into the depths below, and 
then in a terrible voice, which sounded even above the tempest, 
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“Who art thou?” it cried, “who hast ventured to hunt my 
flocks?” Who hast given thee the right and the power to take 
what belongs to me? DolI go and attack thy father’s cattle? 
Tell me, then, wherefore thou pursuest my peaceable chamois?” 
The genii then disappeared, and with him died away the fierce 
storm. To the young shepherd it seemed an awakening out of 
a fearful dream. He seized his gun, and contrived to find the 
steep and difficult path which led to his home. Never once 
looking back he returned to his chalet as fast as his strength 
would permit, and from that day forth he never more wandered 
away from his flock.* 

As stated above, this story is the foundation of Schiller’s 
charming verses on the Huntsman of the Alps. At the moment 
when the shepherd is about to take aim at a chamois, he makes 
the Spirit of the mountain interfere : 


Suddenly, from a rocky rift, 

The hill Spirit his form doth lift, 

And, with upraised protecting arm, 

Makes for the frightened beast a shield. 
Cries he: 

“Must thou bring sorrow, death and harm? 

Doth e’en this no shelter ‘yield? 

On this fair earth is room for all, 

Wherefore should death my flock befall ?” 


A grand and poetic idea lies at the bottom of this legend—the 
mountain Alp should remain an abode of peace, free from the 
passions of the human race. In the same manner as the glacer 
permits nothing that is impure to rest upon it—grinds to powder 
and ejects all foreign bodies, so the Alps in their majestic beauty, 
with their fields of spotless snow, can not tolerate any impuri- 
ties, miseries, or evil feelings. Human nature must feel and 
express awe in those elevated regions. He who desires a closer 
acquaintance with those wild solitudes should remember that 
they form a country apart, a sacred land, so to speak. If the 
air be purer there than in the cities of the plains; if the views 
are more extensive and the sky seems more blue, it is because 
man feels himself raised above evil and nearer to Him who has 
created the infinitely great as well as the infinitely small, to whom 
all glory and worship should be given. 





*NoTE.—We give this legend as it originally appeared in an article in the Conserva- 
teur Swisse. It was afterwards — ed in a small volume entitled, “Legendes et 
Traditions de la Swisse Romande 
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Correspondence. 


NICARAGUA FOOT-PRINTS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In the editorial for March, page 120, you ignored my answer 
published in the Antiquarian for 1888, which ezp/icitly denies 
the shells as occurring in the yellow sands, on which the first 
tufa lies ; they were found six miles to the northwest, and were 
only sent as a relative evidence of the age of the foot-prints. 

The scientific examination of Professor Heilprin ought to 
have noted the difference between Pyrgula, and Pyrula shells 
of an entirely different genus. ou say that Dr. D. G. 
Brinton, “from my own testimony, makes out that they did 
not belong to the Eocene.” ‘This he could not do except by 
subverting it, or entirely misunderstanding my letter. As soon 
as his pamphlet was received I wrote him to correct it, as it 
would spread an egregrious error. Not doing this, I wrote 
you to do so, and you kindly complied. The Honorable Sec- 
retary of the Victoria Institute also promised to reprint it, to 
avoid the promulgation of any erroneous interpretation of what 
I most positively assert: “The leaves which were discovered 
and new look of the shells are cited as proof of volcanic forces, 
which, at a modern date covered the human tracks”; this para- 
graph is entirely new, and I can not interpret it. The shells 
were from lake Gilva, and as no leaves accompanied them, I 
call them survivors of Eocene shells—none ean dispute me on 
this point. The foot-print that seems to have been protected 
by a sandal is from the southwestern slope, forty miles from the 
quarry. The fact that a savage should protect his feet from 
injury does not weigh with me. In deciding about my divisions 
of the strata made when the quarry was in full blast, from a 
smooth-cut face, and the removal of layers immediately over 
the foot-prints when the divisions were carefully noted, and a 
copy of the original sent you, I used no imagination to aid me. 

The feet were arched, generally small; the big toe factor 
applies better to the flat-footed African, not to a race with a 
high instep—in the latter it is always shorter. 


As for the Harvard and Washington Museums having only a 
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few slabs to aid them, you forget what I said about the shells 
and leaves. 

All closet-writers are at fault when they strive to place their 
opinions above those of the observer of natural occurrences ; if 
his descriptions are not lucid, they should first ask him to ex- 
plain, ere launching opinions diametrically opposed to his, 
founded on what he sees in seismic transformations, but which 
he can not paint in words so as to be understood, thus obliging 
them to investigate personally phenomenal occurences, examine 
Nature’s witnesses, and then if proofs are found, reverse his 
judgment : this is what we have often solicited. 

Our deductions are supported by such self-evident data, that 
we do not need the concurrent testimony of the evolving 
changes seen in the fossil shells and leaves, going back as they 
do, to remote times ; we see that at the time of the first eruption 
a peculiar type of large fossil-shells laid aronnd the base of the 
mountain, along the ocean inlet, and close by caves inhabited by 
human beings, we can trace the changes through all this time, 
from old Eocene to Pliocene, by the shells on the refuse heaps 
along the coast, collected by races succeeding the cave men. 
We can not give the day and date of the successive evolutions, 
nor name the shells and leaves of the distinct epochs that have 
occurred since man wandered over that old beach, and shel- 
tered himself in its caves ; this task we allot to the specialists 
whenever they desire to investigate the material I forwarded, 
yet as long as they can not make their bread and butter to as- 
certain the facts, the question will remain on the table, where it 
has lain for over eleven years. 

I can not convey any conception of the vast fires belching 
forth from the volcanoes of the district in those old times ; steep 
lofty summits were practically consumed, the resultant debris 
was spread out over the country, southward, and into the 
Pacific to the west; while the rivers, ever since the ash erup- 
tion, have carried seaward enormous quantities that will take 
ages to remove a perceptible portion. ‘They have, however, in 
the deep cuttings, unburied the caves of a primeval race, around 
what was once the old ocean inlet. 

This grave-yard of antiquity has no mouldering bones of the 
cave-dwellers ; yet the glorious actions of their occupants are 
pictured on their rocky walls and ceilings, recording the subju- 
ayo of monsters that were abundant in those remote ages. 

n the same sepulchre, lying on the primary rocks, repose 
shell beds evidently alive when the first eruption buried them ; 
these are cotemporaries of those found in the northwest territo- 
ries; they were used as food by the cave-men. 

From this point we go south over what was an inlet, to the 
end of a strip of land whose western terminus sank into the 
Pacitic, ana the ejected foot-hills about its eastern part; near the 
banks of one of its streams is a detached block of granite (that 
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seems to have been broken from some eminence, yet none are 
nearer than the remaining bases of the old volcano) deeply in- 
scribed with a monster, in whose mouth another is held captive. 
Some six miles below the little town of San Rafael, I crossed 
a shallow ravine, whose western terminus broke abruptly off, 
and below ran a small river; at the head of it a rock was noticed 
passing from side to side, faced with upright cuttings of an 
oblong oval form; under and supporting this were five layers of 
sandstone, partly broken out by a former owner of the house 
not far distant ; creeping into this shelter cave, I saw some fine 
inscriptions on the roof, most were hidden under the sandstone 
supporting it. At the time I could hardly realize what I saw. 
In overhauling the sandstone I found between the layers, foot- 
prints of animals and birds, showing its alluvial origin; the 
sandstone rested on coarse gravel and rubble stones that had 
been swept in by a rush of water flowing seaward, as the east- 
ern hills were suddenly uplifted ; the river below trends around 
and takes its rise in the uplifted coast range. The first rain 
falls after the eruption would naturally follow these trends, held 
there by the broken cliffs washing out the recent ejected sea 
sediments, rushed into the cave, leaving the first deposit of sand, 
annually deepening its channel, after a few years it would cease 
to enter the ravine and cave, following its present rocky bed. 

The inscriptions are similar to those mentioned in the other 
cases. The bird in this has tail and talons ; while in the other 
the first terminate in a cross. There I found a symbol 
not seen in any other location,—three or more figures were 
were cut in relief, parts of them were drawn incomplete, having 
purposely left them hidden in the sandstone supporting the roof. 
As witnesses of my assertion: they are still there and I have 
no fear of them being disturbed by the closet-writers. 

This discovery has an important bearing on the foot-prints 
found nearly six years later ; also on the shells imbedded in the 
sedimentary rock. On this interesting strip of land, a few miles 
below, found in 1875 and called the “Bocano Group”; the name 
alone remains, the shells from both locations are in the national 
museum ; Professor Baird affirming that no one there could do 
them justice, and I suppose that no one has since arrived there. 

The “Bocano Shells” were sparsely dissemiuated in the beach 
rock, and when cut out were perfect. Sections of carbonized 
wood were found ; also patches of rock resembling roots of 
trees, also along the beach, water-worn whirled shells, filled 
with solid blue limestone. How, we asked, could these shells 
become imbedded in this sedimentary rock, when their proto- 
types were found adherent to the limestone of the hills? The 
solution was found when we saw this rock overlying stone near 
the caves spoken of ; the hills having been forced up, pushin 
the soft sediments into the billows, while that at Bocano rushe 
down the incline and held the shells in the mass. Here then 
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was incontrovertible proof of man’s sojourn here, before the up- 
heaval of the coast range—how long before we will treat fur- 
ther on. Even a casual observer could see that the sandstone 
in the cave was formed subsequent to the upheaval, and was 
cotemporary with the sedimentary rock, deriving its particles 
from the latter while still soft: we asked ourselves where we 
should place it in the geological horizon. 

Near the cave, on the hill slope, fragments of this rock bro- 
ken off by masons to build indigo vats contained fossil leaves. 
Here then was an important link to sustain our assertion. 
These specimens went with the shells to Washington and still 
fare the same fate. 

Pushing on to the northeast, penetrating deep ravines wash- 
ed out by annual rains, we see immense broken masses of tufa, 
isolated from the debris surrounding them, which the waters 
have carried seaward—significant evidence, thus, of a mighty 
force exerted in lifting them upwards to fall back in tragmen- 
tary masses ; some of the latter have fossil leaves imbedded in 
them, but zo¢ like those found in the rock mentioned. We push 
on and reach the divide on the Pacaya Plateau, 2,100 feet above 
the sea, there we see fragments of tufa with similar leaves. 
We go south to Diriamba and Jinotepe, where similar outcrops 
yield like results. A well sunk some three hundred feet in a 
vain search for water, shows an ash deposit of fifteen feet, over- 
lying droken clay and tuta—we remembered the fact, and later 
on we will speak of it. Many summits of the Coast Range 
from San Ratael to Rivas, have the class of shells found buried 
near the caves, adhering to the limestone ; on one hill back of 
Tola, the limestone is fractured, and we noticed many frag- 
ments with large water-worn grooves among them ; we found 
globular pearl shells open at one side, small, colored golden 
yellow. Below Salina’s Bay, in the enormous “shell heaps” ex- 
“age there, we seldom find any of the species of shells covered 

y the first eruption; after this and prior to the ejection of the 
Coast Range; ages must have elapsed. We see a confirma- 
tion of this in the great changes noted in the shells spoken of, 
noting, as we do, on the southwest confines of the district where 
the shells occur, stone burials and human remains associated 
with pliocene shells ; among the most noted we find, Minex 
ramosas, Arca Antiqua, Strombus pugilis, Cardium Elongatum 
Cystrirea, Venus Mercenaria. 

The stone burial mounds cover most of the district of Nicoya 
and extend eastward beyond Liberated. 

The border line mentioned we have not thoroughly investi- 
gated. In the mounds to the south and east of it no shells 
occur, although abundant in store at Nacascola and Cilebra 
Bays. It is barely possible that the mound builders should se- 
lect “shell heaps” for their burials, however, it being so difficult 
with modern implements to trench these old “shell heaps” on 
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the coast range, where we made frequent trials. We do not in- 
sist in our belief, but await further investigation. The simple 
fact that pliocene “shell heaps” are found as the final collection 
of these old races is all sufficient. , 

The Nicoya district westward was disturbed by the upheaval, 
the sea closing over the veins of jade, so often found in the 
mounds of that district, seldom elsewhere ; we often see a celt 
divided up, the separate pieces being found in the buried urns 
in these stone mounds showing that the origin of supply was 
cut off. 

Let us now turn to the mooted question of the foot-prints. In 
our long preamble note the caves and shells covered by tuta, 
resultant of the first eruptions; they are similar to those in the 
quarry, but thicker. Both had the same leaves and stems of 
twigs: the five former were broken and scattered by some 
seismic force, the latter were not; the former were re-buried by 
subsequent eruptions, whose counterparts accumulated in the 
quarry; after this we can ascertatn at which particular time the 
Coast Range was elevated. In the quarry between the erup- 
tions a layer of clay is seen overlying the first five prominent 
ones—this certainly was not thrown out of a volcano. We find 
this all over the district in places fifteen feet thick, while at the 
well spoken of, it is fragmentary ; while the ashes overlying it 
in many road cuttings are seen in a stratified form, covered by 
the subsequent eruptions, with no signs of subsequent disturb- 
ance. Under the ash in the quarry we see fossil leaves similar 
to those in the rock mentioned, that gave us a solution of the 
problem: the clay had been gradually formed over the other 
eruptions, and bore trees—this would require a very long 
— During this time the vegetation had changed, the 
arge leaves on and under the first eruption, had been replaced 
by smaller ones of another type; those on the western slope 
had accumulzted in the alluvial earth and settled in the sea -ed- 
iment, afterwards lifted up as stated, forming material for the 
sandstone seen in the cave. 

Man was here /ong prior to the upheaval of the Coast Range 
and the formation of the sedimentary rock mentioned. Among 
the shells found with stone he used as food, we have an enor- 
mous oyster, some eighteen inches in length, an undetermined 
species ; we also recognize the Callista and Pecten, the latter is 
common in the “Kitchen Middens.” The large specimen of 
oyster was not found among them, others resembling some fig- 
ured by Meeks. These enormous accumulations of shells oc- 
curred after the upheaval. 

The foot-prints on the first stufa were prior to the commence- 
ment of the geological period noted in the change of fossil leaves, 
from that eruption to the ash deposit. 

The monsters depicted by the cave men passed away during 

ime, and were succeeded by the mastodon, whose glazed 
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tossil bones are above the clay, and he became extinct here 
about that time; it is possible that continental changes here have 
repeated themselves in other regions. We only try to describe 
what we see around us. 

Judging from the volcanic material still existing, it alone 
would make two or three high mountains. An equal portion 
must have gone seaward during all this time—how long it 
required to burn away in their entirety large mountains, I will 
leave the reader to guess. Four hundred years ago no tradi- 
~ tion existed of the men who inscribed the rocky borders of the : 

lakes filling the craters ; how many years prior to this would Ry 
it require to fill and allow a soil to form around their borders, ee 
fit to sustain man? This seil after the time of the conquest was ae 
as we now see it, covered with mounds of former occupants, 
showing repeated re-ocupations. 

The rock inscriptions traced trom Bolivia along the summits 
of the Cordilleras are continued on to the confines ot Mexico; 
their counterpart is seen on a small island in the lake, found bur- 
ied by the eruption of “Zapatera.” On the debris a subsequent 
race planted their idols and buried their dead ; their descend- 
ants were found there at the time of the Spanish Invasion; their 
burials occur around the borders of the island, as we find in 
these beads of European origin, mingled with the bones enclos- 
ed in earthen jars; the forest was cut off, the soil washed into 
the lake in places ; we removed part of it on the lower incline, 
to delineate the sacrificial excavations, octopus, and animals of 
different types. Since my visit these inscriptions are becoming 
imperceptible—this relative evidence is mentioned, proving as it 
does, some antiquity and no disturbance since the conquest. 

Our assertion, that the older shelis here are coeval with those 
of the northwest territory, aids us in showing that the seismic 
forces did their work in remote times ; a notable proof ¢here is 
seen in the Uinta Mountains, which after the older convulsions 
had ceased, were gradually elevated, and the strata cut through 
by a river, 24,000 feet. Our most notable one “ere is the San 
Andes cave, which marks the upheaval of the Coast Range, 
and the commencing formation of the sedimentary rock ; since 
that epoch there has been only an accumulation of material as 
the old volcanoes burned out. 

The facts upset the argument about sudden changes obscur- 
ing our judgment respecting the age of the eruption, the later 
ones, after the sixth, have not changed the the face of the 
country to any extent; mere local ones are of no value—this 
must be see in all its details, in order to be appreciated ; and 

, then no man born of woman, would place the foot-prints in post- 
pliocene times. 

This is the last time I shall endeavor to convince you and 
others of my assertions. Qwot homines tot sententiae. 

Rivas, APRIL 10, 1889... Ear FLInt. 
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ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Anthropology in ofthe A. A.A. S. had its usual large proportion 
of papers at the Toronto meeting, and most of these related to 
American subjects. The time was occupied to the last moment, 
although several papers were not read. Philology, archzology, 
customs and traditions, as well as a necessary consideration of 
some geological questions, all had their place. Mr. R. Hitch- 
cock’s interesting papers were mainly on Japanese subjects, one 
being illustrated with lantern slides, and treating of Japanese 
mounds and tombs. Mr. Walter Hough created much interest 
by his examples of aboriginal fire-making, in which he showed 
how quickly and easily fire is produced. Rev. J.O. Dorsey had 
several papers on the Siouan languages, which were well received, 
but he was obliged to leave before all were read. It is needless 
to say that they were of a high order, both clear and thorough. 

Mr. W, J. McGee had a timely paper on some geological cau- 
tions needful to be borne in mind in considering man’s antiquity. 
The older workers probably have already given most of these 
due weight, but for young enthusiasts his words may be invalu- 
able. He also read Mr. W. H. Holmes’ paper on the evolution 
of ornament, especially in America, showing the influence of 
material and modes of work on form and decoration. 

The paper on the Iroquois white dog feast, by the Rev. W. M. 
Beauchamp, was a wider treatment of a subject which has already 
appeared in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. The various modes 
of burial in New York were also described by the same writer, 
and it was shown that horizontal burial was quite frequent in 
early days as well as later, and that bodies faced the east even 
more than tht west. Mr. H. W. Henshaw had papers on Cali- 
fornia subjects, one of them being his curious tracing out of a 
new and almost extinct linguistic family. 

Miss Frances E. Babbitt had a paper on the Little Falls quart- 
zes, treating on the environment and probable history of the 
dwellers there. Of a like nature was Dr, C. C. Abbott’s paper 
relating to the successors of the early dwellers in the Delaware 
river valley. He thought, with many others, that they did not 
become extinct, but survived in the Eskimos. 

The mounds of Dakota and Manitoba were illustrated by two 
interesting papers from Rev. George Bryce and Mr. H, Mont- 
gomery. The latter was of especial importance, as it brought 
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out a connection between the mounds of North Dakota and the 
neutral nation and others of the Huron stock, formerly living 
north of Lake Erie. Mr. DeCost Smith exhibited and explained 
a number of Onandaga wooden masks, such as are still used in 
Iroquois ceremonies, Mr. A. E. Douglas had two good papers 
on some very fine articles, one of them a gold ornament from 
Florida and the other a pipe from Central America. The ques- 
tion of the occurrence of gold in Florida before the whites came 
there was well treated. Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s paper on an ° 
alphabet of the Winnebago Indians was also good, and Mr. A. 
F. Chamberlain had another relating to Algonquin languages. 
In his Mississagua legend, he pointed out some of those sugges- 
tive affinities to European folk-lore often found in recent Indian 
stories. 


Mr. W. J. Hoffman described the grand medicine society of 
the Ojibwas. It may be a question how far the secret societies 
of the white men have affected those of the Indians, but both 
love forms and mysteries. Rev. J. McLean gave a spirited ac- 
count of the gesture language of the Blackfoot Indians. The 
language was used by members on the campus afterwards. It 
proved very effective, provided that one looked the right way. 
“The African in Canada” was exhaustively treated by Mr. J. C. 
Hamilton, showing his history, status and prospects there. Sir 
Daniel Wilson gave a pleasant and appropriate account of the 
Huron-Iroquois of the St. Lawrence and lake region, a subject 
to which he has given much time. It is good to see how much 
valuable local work is being done by others in and near Toronto. 
The industrious curator of the Canadian Institute has already 
done a fine work in bringing together valuable articles and col- 
lecting information; and the local work done by Mr. A. F. 
Hunter, of Barrie, in the country of the Huron and tobacco 
nations, is worthy of high praise. In the public libraries of 
Toronto, of various kinds, the collections of books usually termed 
“ Americana,” are very fine indeed. A Mohawk Indian, O-ji-ja- 
tek-ha, gave an account of the government of the Six Nations 
in a well-written paper. Mr. F. F. Payne related his experience 
among the Eskimos of Cape Prince of Wales, where his oppor- 
tunities had been good for studying that curious people. The 
permanent secretary, F. W. Putnam, also gave an account cf the 
further exploration of the serpent mound, which had the closest 
attention of all present. The other papers had a different scope, 
for the most part. It may be presumed that psychological sub- 
jects will have more prominence at the Indianapolis meeting, the 
president for that session being Dr. Frank Baker, of Washington, 
D. C., and the secretary, Dr. Joseph Jastrow, of Madison, Wis. 
Indiana, however, is an interesting field for the archzologist, and 
the philologist is at home in any place. 


W. M. BEeaucHamp. 
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Editorial. 


AUTOCHTHONOUS ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


In our review of the prehistoric monuments and their dis- 
tribution over the various parts of the continent, we have spoken 
of the correlation between the archzological, the sociological, 
and the geographical. This correlation is not confined to one 
district, but extends to many. We shall find as we study the 
different districts that the means ot subsistence, th. occupation, 
the mode of life, the social status and the peculiarities of tribal 
organizations, ethnical customs, and even religious beliefs vary 
according to the latitude and correspond closely to the physical 
environment. This fact has forced upon us a question as to the 
origin of the American race, and has suggested the thought as to 
whether the autochthonous theory is not established by the facts. 
In reference to this we would say the theory furnishes a good 
working hypothesis, and so long as it does not force us to take any 
ground on the question as to the unity of the race or the origin 
or antiquity of man or any of the points that are in dispute, we 
are ready to adopt it, 

The civilization of America seems to have been a crowning 
work, and so far as appearances go, we can not say but that it 
was reached by a succession of steps which correspond in time 
to those that we have described to belong to space. Whatever 
may have been the source of the population we must grant that 
the different grades of civilization had their sway on the conti- 
nent, the grades varying according to their location on the sur- 
face. 

The lesson is a very important one. The continent is an 
open book; we can read in it not only history, but pre-history ; 
and what is more important, we can find in the pre-historic rec- 
ords a description of the growth of society and the advancement 
of mankind which, we think, is applicable not only to this con- 
tinent, but to other continents as well. Of course, the element 
of time and date is to be excluded in such a comparison. We 
know very little about the age of the monuments, and can tell 
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less about the origin of the people who erected them; but so 
far as anything visible can reveal the invisible history of so- 
ciety, we have the record here complete. We go from the 
North to the South, and we turn leaf after leaf of this book. 
Each district furnishes a new chapter or division of the subject, 
but the whole furnishes a complete record. We do not say 
that the populations were entirely autochthonous or that the 
culture was entirely free from extralimital influences; but so 
far as the growth of society is concerned, we may consider 
America to be a world in itself. The record is as complete and 
unique as though there had been no connection and planetary 
spaces had separated the prehistoric population of this country 
from that of others. To be sure, so long as we believe in the 
unity of the human species we must recognize the effect of in- 
herited qualities and acknowledge that ethnic traits have em- 
bodied themselves in external things, still the factors which 
enter into the problem are so numerous that this element 
of extraneous influence is overshadowed and scarcely percepti- 
ble and we may for the time entirely ignore it. We may con- 
sider that the history of each tribe begins and ends with the 
district in which it is found, and that the history is containéd in 
those things which have survived, such as language, mythology, 
symbolism, native customs, art forms, ethnical traits, but espec- 
ially the prehistoric monuments. Prehistoric records are not 
written, but nevertheless are to be read and interpreted. The 
alphabet is scattered in fragments; we are to gather the letters 
and construct sentences from them. 


We may take up the monuments just as we take up any other 
objects connected with the prehistoric races, whether language, 
tradition, relics or symbols, and endeavor to find in them a history. 
These have come down to our day, and show not only the modes 
of life which still prevail, but they also show that which existed 
in prehistoric times, and so embody the very ethnic conditions 
which have existed, perhaps, for centuries in the past, and are 
full of the tokens of ethnic tastes and records. We look, then, 
to these as the records which have been transmitted. To some 
they seem hardly worthy of the name of architectural monu- 
ments, and yet for all purposes of history and archzology they 
are certainly valuable. Fortunately, some of them are still peo- 
pled with living races, and to these we may go for testimony as 
well as to the monuments. Our effort will be to learn the real 
conditions of the prehistoric people and to make out the records 
which they have left. We shall, therefore, take the testimony of 
- living and compare this with that which has been left us by 

e dead. 


Our subject will lead us into all parts and provinees, all ages 
and periods, all races and peoples, for we shall study all alike, 
with the idea not only of ascertaining the differences which ex- 
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isted among them, but the causes which produced those differ- 
ences. 

We have on this continent all the extremes of climate, and 
the continent covers all the belts of latitude. We have also 
people dwelling at different heights, some of them in the valleys, 
others upon the Great Plateau; some of them in the deep inte- 
rior, others upon the sea-coast; some in forests, others in open 
prairie country; some following the employment of hunters, 
others agriculturalists ; some dwelling in villages, others dwell- 
ing in ancient cities. It mightbe expected then that the differences 
in the architecture would be as marked as in other countries, 
and that the correlation between the different types and the 
physical environments should be as noticeable. 


Let us inquire in reference to the geographical districts. 
What do these teach us concerning the growth of society and the 
laws of social development? Do they reveal anything concern- 
ing the ethnic periods and the social stages? Mr. L. H. Morgan 
has given much study to this subject as connected with living 
races, and has divided the ages into three great periods—the age 
of savagery, that of barbarism, and that of civilization, maintain- 
ing that these followed one another in order of time. We, how- 
ever, are to consider them not so much as successive in time as 
in space. In other words, we are to consider them as if they all 
existed at the same time, but were divided from one another by 
geographical lines, each grade occupying a certain geographical 
space, the stages being identical with the belts of latitude, and 
being proportioned to the climatic zones rather than to any other 
horizon. 

Morgan’s division is not based upon latitude, but upon social 
growth through three grades. Each of these are divided into 
lower, middle and upper grades, so that we have, first, savagery, 
with its subdivisions; second, barbarism, with its subdivisions, 
and, third, civilization, with its various grades. Mr. Morgan in 
seeking for the causes of these various social grades connects 
them with the means of subsistence and identifies each grade 
with a different means and a different mode of life. His classi- 
fication is as follows: First, subsistence upon roots and herbs; 
this marked the lowest condition of savagery. Second, a 
subsistence upon fish, marking the second grade of savagery. 
Third, subsistence upon farinaceous food, a subsistence which 
involves agriculture as an employment. Fourth, subsistence 
upon milk and meat; this involves the nomadic life and the use 
of domestic animals, Fifth, unlimited subsistence through field 
agriculture. This, he thinks, involves the use of the plow and 
the production of iron. He thus carries the history of social 
development through the various ages—paleolithic, neolithic, 
bronze and iron—and makes the social grades to be somewhat 
identical with the three metals. Mr. Morgan’s classification, while 
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very suggestive, is somewhat imperfect when applied to prehis- 
toric races, but is more satisfactory when applied to the American 
problem. Our division of the social grades would, to be sure, 
embrace the same general system. We would adopt the classi- 
fication into savagery, barbarism, civilization, with upper, lower 
and middle grades, but we would make all these to be identical 
with certain employments or modes of life, these employments 
being peculiar to certain geographical districts, and both the 
districts and the employments being marked with particular 
types of architectural monuments. 


We should classify the relics with the means of subsistence, 
marking subsistence upon fish as requiring the lowest grade of im- 
plements, subsistence upon wild game and meat as marking the 
second grade, and subsistence upon wild rice and other native cere- | 
als as marking the third grade of architecture. For barbarism, we 
should adopt the same subdivisions, but identify the lowest stage 
with subsistence upon maize in connection with wild game. The 
second grade would be marked with a greater prominence ot the 
cultivation of maize, agriculture being the main industry. The 
third grade is marked by the irrigation. Here we find subsist- 
ence to come mainly from horticulture, Domestic animals are 
also introduced. Hunting has dropped to a very low stage. 
Under civilization the means of subsistence are the same as in 
the last stage of barbarism, but there is a greater variety to the 
food and a great increase of luxury. 


Geographically considered, we would place the fisherman in 
the northern belts of latitude, the hunters just below these and 
between them and the chain of the great lakes, The gatherings 
of wild rice and other cereals tock place along these lakes and 
in the tributaries to them. Agriculture was confined to the belts 
south of the great lakes. The first grade existed among the 
Iroquois; the second among the native tribes of the gulf states, 
Choctaws, Cherokees, etc.; the third grade existed among the 
Pueblos of the west, 

In the southern provinces the people were agriculturists ; they 
were sedentary: their architecture was more elaborate than that 
of the wandering hunters. The Mound-builders were good 
representatives of this class; they dwelt in permanent villages 
and built elaborate earth-works. The people upon the Great 
Plateau of the west can be called village Indians; they were not 
merely agriculturists, but they were villagers. Their type of 
architecture differed very materially from that of the Mound- 
builders. It is represented in the Pueblo buildings, many speci- 
mens of which are still preserved. 

The differences between these districts in the style of build- 
ing as well as in the grade of culture are plainly exhibited by 
the monuments which still remain. Even if the races were un- 
civilized they seemed to have impressed themselves upon their 
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works in such a way as to show that there were great differences 
between them. The same is, however, true in reference to the 
civilized races. Here the differences are manifest. A gap exists 
between the civilized and uncivilized which is difficult to fill. 
Possibly we might ascribe to Mexico the fourth grade of archi- 
tecture, making it as a border line between the civilized and the 
uncivilized ; ascribing to the Aztecs that grade which was at the 
very beginning of the American civilizations, but giving to the 
Toltecs the credit for a still higher grade than that which be- 
longed to the Aztecs. Civilization was divided into different 
grades, Mexico furnishing one stage, Central America another 
and Peru another, though they may have been mere types, and 
not stages, for the grades are not easily recognized. 

The fifth grade of architecture is that which is found in Cen- 
tral America. This is perhaps the highest and best on the 
American continent ; though it may be a question whether the 
civilization which formerly prevailed here was higher or lower 
than that found in Peru and the South American provinces. 


We think that these five grades of architecture will be easily 
recognized, and that the boundaries can be easily ascertained. 
They were confined to certain districts, and rarely passed beyond 
those districts, so that all that we have to do to ascertain their 
peculiarities is to enter certain geographical limits and examine 
the prehistoric monuments which are there contained. The 
styles have already become familiar and the American student is 
ready to acknowledge that there are as many grades and classes 
of prehistoric works here as in the Orient, and that the prehis- 
toric are as thoroughly marked by differences as are the historic. 


It is interesting to take the relics from these different districts 
and notice how the employments are represented by them. The 
preponderance is always in favor of the occupation as a matter 
of course, but the character of the relics also shows the grade 
of civilization which was reached. 

We go to the different districts and we ascertain the social 
status of the people in the relics as well as in the occupation. 
The relics of the fisherman are very numerous in the north. These 
consist of fish-hooks and harpoons, sinkers and weights, knives 
and fish cutters of peculiar shapes, canoes and cayacks, anchors 
and paddles, nets and the accoutrements, and yet a stamp of 
rudeness is. upon them all. Fishing was practiced by the tribes 
farther south, and shell heaps extend along the coasts on both 
sides of the continent and are found even in the interior in con- 
siderable numbers. The Mound-builders were fishers, as the 
Indians were after them. With the southern tribes, the fish 
were imitated in the pottery and even in the effigy mounds. The 
grade of culture is, however, shown by the relics, since the relics 
of the south are much more elaborate than at the north. An 
exception may be granted, to be sure, in the case of the Thlinkit 
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and Haidah paddles and ornamented canoes, for the carving on 
these is very elaborate and curious in the extreme. The fact, 
however, confirms the point, for the skill of these native artists 
was expended altogether upon those things which were used in 
navigating and seeking after fish, though religious symbols and 
masks and totems also partook of the occupation which prevailed. 

The hunters’ habitat was in the forest region which lay between 
the ice fields of the north and the chain of the great lakes, but 
extended down as far as the Ohio river. These were the last 
abodes of the hunter race. Migration brought the hunters into 
the midst of the agricultural fields. The relics of savage hunters 
are consequently found on the surface, while the more skillfully 
wrought relics of the agriculturist are found in the mounds. 
Arrows, knives, fleshers, axes, spears, dirks and tomahawks are, 
to be sure, among the relics of the central region, but they are 
oftener surface finds than products of the mounds. Pottery of 
the ruder kind may be ascribed to the hunter class, but the orna- 
mented pottery belongs to the agricultural grade and not to the 
hunter state. The preponderance of the relics of this district is 
in the direction of the chase, though woodcraft must also be 
taken into the account. 

The third class of relics is that which is found in the region 
south of the Ohio river, in the mountains of Tennessee and in 
the states farther south. The preponderance here is in favor of 
the agriculturist. The relics found are generally agricultural 
tools, such as spades, hoes and digging tools. There are here 
many leaf-shaped relics of a large size, but the pots, urns and 
vases become very numerous, and are also of a much higher 
grade than those found farther north. Everything about the 
relics denotes a higher grade of art and there is a close corres- 
pondence between the relics and the structures, as to show that 
the agricultural races had all attained a grade which was some- 
what equal throughout the region. 


The Pueblo district comes next. Here we discover a correla- 
tion as marked as that before described. The employment now 
is more like that of a manufacturing district, since the people 
are crowded into smaller districts, joint tenement houses, and 
depend upon the irrigation of the soil for subsistence, but spend 
much time in the manufacturing of pottery vessels, in weaving 
garments and in the employments commonly pursued by village 
people everywhere. The distinctive relic of the region is the 
pueblo pottery and the distinctive structure is the pueblo house. 

The fourth grade of society is found,as we have shown, in the 
midst of the Aztec territory, embraced between the province of 
Chihuahua on the north and the isthmus of Tehuantepec on the 
south, though the territory may be said to extend even to the 
Nicaragua lake and the coast of Costa Rica. The relics of the 
Aztecs have been distinguished from those of the Toltecs only 
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as one grade may be apart, for both people belonged to the same 
Nahua race. The relics here are very elaborate and show a very 
high state of art. The sculptured stones of the Aztecs are well 
known, as well known, perhaps, as are the Aztec temples, and 
are, in fact, always closely associated in our thoughts. They 
reveal a powerful religion and give the same impression as the 
pyramids do. The solstitial stone, the sacrificial block, the 
gladiator’s stool, the collar used for the victims of sacrifice, and 
the various statues and symbols do nc need to be described to 
show the correlation between the art and the architecture of the 
region. They show, however, a native growth which is aston- 
ishing when we consider how isolated the people were and how 
late the Aztecs were in coming out of their savage state. 

The art of the fifth district is that which belongs to the Mayas, 
a race whose history was more ancient and whose culture was 
more advanced than any other on the continent. The habitat of 
the Maya race was confined to the sand plains which skirted the 
Atlantic coast, but which was bounded by the mountain ranges 
which the Aztecs and Toltecs claimed for their domain. It in- 
cluded the provinces of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Chiapas and 
Honduras. In this region were found the ancient cities which 
are so celebrated. There were extensive roads connecting these 
cities, and the shrines and temples were places of great resort. 
Here are pyramids and palaces, which show that the king’s 
power was great and that magnificence attended him. The art 
forms are such as pertain to royalty, but they also indicate priestly 
power. The tablets of the cross and of the sun, the sculptured 
columns which were associated with the temples, the many por- 
traits wrought in stucco on the piers of the temples, and the 
highly wrought fagades which are found on the palaces of the 
region all show that art had reached a high grade and that civ- 
ilization was of native growth. 


ra’ 
Vv 


There is a prehistoric fort near La Harpe, Hancock County, 
Ill., which bears the name given above. It is probably an old 
Indian stockade, but has received the name from the early set- 
tlers under the supposition that it was a French fort occupied 
by General La Harpe. The fort has given the name to the vil- 
lage. We have recently visited it in company with J. H. Hun- 
gate. It is situated on an isolated piece of ground near Second 
Creek. It has ravines on four sides of it. It is a sitely place 
and commands a view of all the country around. It is about 
360 feet in diameter, nearly 1,000 in circumference; hasa ditch on 
the inside. The ditch is plainlv to be seen, but the wall has al- 
most entirely disappeared. There is a opening on the creek 
side—a Toltec gate. The stockade walls evidently overlapped, 
leaving a long, guarded entrance to the enclosure. Traces 0’ 
this so-called Toltec gateway were discovered. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue ELEMENT OF TERROR AS A Means oF Prorectinc TrREAsuRES.—The de- 
scription of idol pillars or genealogical trees on the northwest coast has 
been often given. These are unique, and are suggestive of the habits and 
superstitions of the people. They are, however, not the only idol pillars 
in use in America. There were many carved statues in use by the tribes 
dwelling on the gulf coast during the times of the early explorations. At 
Talomeco was a mausoleum a hundred paces in length and forty in breadth, 
with lofty roofs of reeds. The entrance to this temple was guarded by 
gigantic wooden statues, carved with considerable skill, the largest of them 
being twelve feet high. Armed with various weapons, they stood in threat- 
ening attitudes and with ferocious looks. Within were statues of various 
shapes and sizes. Around the sepulcher were benehes upon which, in 
wooden chests skillfully wrought, but without locks or hinges, reposed the 
bodies of the departed caciques, priests and chieftans of Cutifachique. Be- 
side these were smaller chests and cane baskets filled with valuable furs, 
robes of dressed skins and mantles made of the inner rind of trees and of 
a species of grass which, when beaten, closely resembled flax. There were 
coverings formed of feathers of various colors, which the natives wore in 
wiater. This temple also contained great stores of pearls. 


ToTeMIsM IN THE West INDIES AND ON THE Nortuwest Coast.—Carved 
wooden images are common in the West Indies. Prof. O.T. Mason has de- 
scribed several, such as contained in the Guesde collection. This collection 
contains the relics of the ancient Caribs. Mr. Louis Guesde has spent a 
great deal of time and money in collecting these relics. From them may 
be learned the culture which prevailed among the Caribs at the time of dis- 
covery. Mr. Mason takes it for granted that the Indians were sufficiently 
advanced to produce such works of art, and says we may well improve the 
opportunity for instituting comparisons with well-known people. If we 
would look for the evidence of the re-appearance of similar forms and cus- 
toms in regions wide apart, we must search out those portions of the earth 
that present the same general features, the same natural materials and the 
same external suggestions or motives, Fortunately there are two regions 
where the natural environment is so similar to that of the West Indies as 
would lead us to anticipate even the discoverers of their relics. These two 
areas are Oceanica and the northwest coast of America from Sitka to Van- 
couver Island. In the first named area we must include the Papuan, the 
Malay, and the Polynesian ; in the second, the Thlinkit, Haida, Chunsian, 
Kwakui, Nutka, and Selish stocks. We might also include the tribes of 
British Guiana and Venezuela, which have been so exhaustively described 
by Schomberg and Thurer. 

In all these regions we have: (1) Proximity to the sea, abounding in 
edible marine animals; (2) abundance of the finest timber in the world for 
tavages to work upon; (3) lack of flint and plenty of volcanic and metamor 
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phic rocks susceptible of the highest polish; (4) almost entire absence of 
clay or of some of the natural resources for the manufacture of fire-proof 
veesels. 


GropHany.—Prof. Mason hasadvanced an ideain thisconnection. He says 
in describing the so-called mammiform stones found in the West Indies - 
“These strange and beautiful objects present, in more than one half of the 
specimens, the image of a human figure lying on the stomach, with the 
face more or less upturned, the mouth open, and the countenance wearing 
a tortured look. The other end of the stone represents the lower extremi- 
ties of the body, so doubled up as to expose the soles of the feet against the 
rump. On the back of the prostrate form is a conoid prominence, beauti- 
fully rounded up, straight or slightly concave in outline in front, a little 
convex in the rear,swelling out on one side slightly more than on the other, 
and descending more or less lower than the top of the head and of the 
rump, so as to form anterior and posterior furrows. The whole appearance 
cannot fail to remind the student of the legend of Typhceus, killed by 
Jupiter with a flash of lightning, and buried beneath Mount Htna. Though 
no one could use this resembiance as an argument in favor of early com- 
munication between the Greeks and the primitive people of Porto Rico, yet 
the Typhcean legend has been found in many lands, and it is quite possible 
that a similar myth may have been devised in various places to account for 
volcanic or mountainous phenomena. The Antilles are all of volcanic ori- 
gin, as the material of our stone implements plainly shows. I am indebted 
to Prof. 8. F. Baird for the suggestion that, from the sea, the island of Porto 
Rico rises in an abrupt and symmetrical manner, highly suggestive of the 
mound in the mammiform stones, that with the aid of a little imagination 
we may see in these objects the genius of Porto Rico in the figure of a man, 
a parrot, an alligator, an albatross, or some other animal precious in these 
regions, where larger animals are not abundant, supporting the island on 
its back. The Typhcean figure undergoes many modifications in the series 
examined, and doubtless, if the specimens in other collections could be 
placed by the side of these, many more interesting results could be reached. 
The human face is often replaced by the head of a bird or of some other 
animal, but the feet, when distinguishable, are alwayshuman. The bottom ~ 
of the stone is instriking contrast with the upper surface. While the latter 
is nearly always exquisiteiy polished, the former is always very rough. either 
from use or never having been finished. The bottom is sometimes flat and 
sometimes convex, but most frequently raised up in the middle and hol- 
lowed out into a cymbiform cavity. In such cases the object rests unstead- 
ily upon the chin and knees, the under side of which is polished by wear. 
In quite a number of them the prostrate man cannot be clearly made out, 
his head and lower extremities being presented by simple swellings or 
knobs. A variety of details is noticeable. 

This suggestion of Prof. Baird is the more interesting from the fact that 
other islands have been represented as haunted by an animal divinity. The 
shape of the island suggested the animal which possessed. The island of 
Mackinaw is in the shape of a turtle, and the Indians were accustomed to 
’ make offerings to this turtle as they passed the island. There is a pile of 
rocks in the middle of the island which resembles atepeeorwigwam. This 
s said to be the place where the animal divinity lived. We havethen only 
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to consider that the Caribs were advanced to a stage where they worshiped 
a divinity bearing the shape of a human image, to see how they would com- 
bine the image of the island and the image of an idol in one and worshiped 
the figure as a guardian divinity. 


Dr. Dovetas Hoverton.—The last number of The American Geologist con- 
tains a short sketch of Douglas Houghton, by Alexander Winchell, with a 
portrait which is a copy of a painting by Alvah Bradish, of Detroit. Dr. 
Houghton was a geologist, and was the originator of the first geological 
survey of Michigan. He was also an archeologist; at least he observed 
many things of an archeological character and made a note of them. He 
died at the age of thirty-six, was drowned near Keweenaw Point in 1845, 
suffering the same fate with Mr. Moses Strong, who was also a geologist and 
archeologist of great promise. There are dangers incident to exploration 
which enthusiastic scholars are inclined to defy. We utter a word of warn- 
ing to the young men who are beginning to devote themselves to archzology. 
Enthusiasm should be tempered by caution. The progress of the science 
does not require the sacrifice of life, but rather the preservation of health, 
especially as it is by the accumulating of facts and by basing conclusions 
upon much careful observation that the science is advanced. No meretyro 
can jump into fame in this department. One must be content to take the 
results of others’ explorations, and then slowly build on these as founda- 
tions until the framework of the superstructure is erected and thoroughly 
supported. The finishing touches may come by and by, but the outlines 
for principles are to be carefully constructed. We hope that each one may 
receive the credit that is due them, and that no false glamour or foolish 
love of glory will tempt any one to superficial or spasmodic work. 


Pavep Roaps AND Extensive Ruins ngAR PaLenque.—Reports hrve been 
flying around among the papers in reference to some remarkable discoveries 
near Palenque, Central America- It is said that a broad paved road built 
by prehistoric inhabitants has been traced from near Tonala, Chiapas, down 
to Guatemala, and thence in a curve up again into Mexico, terminating at 
Palenque, thus connecting the Pacific coast with the Gulf of Mexico, 
Palenque being situated on a river which flows into the gulf in the province 
of Campeachy. All along the road are to be seen the remains of ruined 
cities. Near Palenque the ruins are of great magnitude. Houses four and 
often five stories high have been found in the depths of the forest. Many 
of these houses are pyramidal in form, and so covered are some of them 
with vegetable mold that large trees are growing from the roofs. In some 
of the houses employment has been made of stone beams of tremendous 
weight, and the architecture indicates a high degree of art. In some 
houses visited bronze lamps have been discovered, and the interior and ex- 
terior decorations of the more important houses consist of panelings filled 
with elaborately carved figures almost life-size, two types of men and wo- 
men being represented—some plainly Egyptian and the others genuine 
Africans. In front of one of these houses the explorers found fourteen 
sculptures of gods with folded arms. The work of exploration was one of 
extreme difficulty, owing to the density of the forest and the unwillingness 
of the Indians to enter the ancient edifices, they averring that the buildings 
were inhabited by spirits. Another discouery was that an enormous paved 
road extends from Palenque across Yucatan to the Island of Cozumel, and 
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is continued on the island. Palenque explorers assert that they have dis- 
covered in the edifices before mentioned, examples of a perfect arch. One 
explorer is a scientifically trained man who has recently arrived from India, 
and by his account the region from Chiapas to Yucatan must have been the 
seat of a densely populous nation.” 

We give the account for what it is worth. If the discovery should prove 
true it will do away with some of the theories which have been held as to 
the low state of civilization in this region. Certainly no ordinary Indian 
tribe or combination of tribes would have built such an extensive road. 
The Incas of Peru built extensive roadways and established stations on the 
roads. Such works, however, could only be built under a monarchy. The 
ancient cities have been called pueblos and the palaces have been called 
communistic houses. The evidence seems to be accumulating against this 
theory, and the accounts given by the early explorers and drawn upon so 
fully by Prescott and others prove to be more truthful than some of the 
modern critics are inclined to believe. Romance on one side and literalism 
upon the other must stand in the attitude of inquiry until these reports are 
either confirmed or denied. 


Tur A. A. A. S—The meeting of the American Association at Toronto 
was attended by about four hundred members. The papers read before 
section H were: “The Evolution of Ornament,” by W.H. Holmes; four 
papers on “Siouan Languages,” by J. Owen Dorsey; two papers on “Indians 
of California,” by H. W. Henshaw; “ Antiquity of Man,” by W. J. McGee; 
“Mounds of Dakota,” by H. Montgomery; “Mounds of the Winnipeg 
Region,” by George Bryce; “Shamanic Masks,” by DeCost Smith;” “Gold 
Ornament from Florida and Portrait Pipe from Central America,” by A. E. 
Douglas; “Gesture Language,” by J. McLean; “The Phonetic Alphabet of 
the Winnebago Indians,” by Miss Alice C. Fletcher; “Grand Medicine 
Society of the Ojibwas,” by W. J. Hoffman; “The Huron Iroquois,” by D. 
Wilson; “Government of the Six Nations,” by O-ji-ja-tek-ha; “Eskimos 
of Hudson Strait,” by F. F. Payne; “ Mississagua Legend,” by A. F. Cham- 
berlain; “Little Falls Quartzes,” by Miss Frances E. Babbitt; “Places of 
Gentes in Siouan Camping Circles,” by J. O. Dorsey; “Indian Burial in 
New York,” by W. M. Beauchamp; two papers on “ The Japanese,” by 
Romyn Hitchcock; “The Successors of Paleolithic Man,” by C. C. Abbott; 
“Steatite Ornaments from the Susquehanna River,”; by A. Wanner, and 
“Explorations about the Serpent Mound,” by F. W. Putnam. Garrick 
Mallery was vice president and W. M. Beauchamp secretary. The next 
meeting will be in Indianapolis. Mr. Frank Baker, of Washington, will be 
the vice president at that meeting. 


Lecrures.—Mr. F. W. Starr, of New Haven, delivered an interesting course 
of lectures on American Ethnology, before large audiences, at the Chautau- 
qua Assembly. Rev. Lysander Dickerman, of Boston, has also an interest- 
ing course on Egyptology. 
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Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Science. Vol.I, Part I. 1884-89. 

This society has suffered great losses by the death of Mr. Charles Putnam, 
the former president, and the death of D. 8. Sheldon, who was one of its 
most faithful officers and supporters. There are, however, left in charge the 
acjive and patient curator, W. H. Pratt, and the indefatigable Mrs. M. L, D. 
Putnam, who has been the life of the institution for several years, and who 
with a few lady friends has been able to raise the funds for the publication 
of this report. The following are the articles on archeology: “ An Ancient 
Mine in Arkahsas,” by Wm. A. Chapman; “Mound Explorations at Tooles- 
boro,” by C, A. Harrison, W. H. Pratt. The cabinet in this academy is the 
best collection of prehistoric relics to be found in the entire Mississippi 
valley, and in the line of Mound-builders’ pipes and pottery it may be said 
to be the best in the world. It is amazing that so much has been accom- 
plished with so small an amount of money at hand. There has been great 
zeal and self-denial in collecting. Capt. Hall, a poor man, formerly a river 
pilot, has navigated the river from Wisconsin to the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas, and gathered pottery and relics in great quantities. Some of the pot- 
tery is astonishing in the size of the vessels and in the variety of pattern. 
The Mound-builders’ pipes have been taken from mounds in the vicinity 
of Davenport by different members of the society. They are worth going 
many miles to see. Other departments, such as conchology, ornithology 
and mineralogy, are more prominent than archeology in this report, but 
the collection is there for inspection, contained in a building owned by the 
society. It is visited by great numbers from all parts of the world, and is 
admired and studied by many, especially by those who are interested in 
Mound-builders’ relics. 


Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. Vol. VII, 

1883-1887. 

This academy is sustained in part by state patronage. Its report is 
published at the expense of the state. It is, however, somewhat dilatory 
in publishing. The articles on anthropology are as follows: “The Village 
Community in England,” by W.F. Allen, and “The So-called Elephant 
Mound in Grant County, and Effigies in the Region Surrounding It,” by S. 
D. Peet. The last article is a report of a survey conducted under the aus- 
pices of the society to ascertain whether there were any other effigies 
resembling the elephant anywhere in the region. The result was that 
effigies of the moose, buffalo and bear were discovered as peculiar to the 
region, but nothing like an elephant. The so-called camel effigy in Craw- 
ford County is shown to be an obscure figure, which was turned by the 
imagination into a resemblance of a camel. The elephant described by T. 
H. Wise is represented as even worse than an imaginary figure, as themound 
which was described to Mr. Wise was examined. No animal figure could 
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be made out of it. The article is attended with maps and cuts to ‘show 
what the clan emblems of the region were. 


Smithsonian Report. For year 1886. Part I. 


There is considerable anthropology in this report, as follows: “The Ray 
Collection from Hupa Reservaiion,” by Otis T. Mason; “Customs of the 
Dakotas,” by Paul Beckwith; “Natives of Copper River, Alaska,” by H. T. 
“Stone Age of Oregon,” by Rev. M. Eells; “Plummets or Sinkers,” by Dr. 
L. C. Yates; “The Archeology of Michoacan, Mexico,” by Dr. Nicholas 
Leon; “Spurious Mexican Antiquities,” by W. H. Holmes; “ Fort Ancient, 
Ohio,” by W. M. Thompson, F. R. A. 8. 


Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor, Libra- 
rian of Harvard University. Boston and New York, Houghton,|Mifflin & 
Co., Riverside Press. 

This is the first volume of that remarkable series which has alrcady drawn 
attention to itself. It is the first in the series, but the last to be published. 
There is a good reason for this. History may be regarded as finished and 
its foundations established; but Archaeology is unfinished and its foun- 
dations just begun. The editor therefore wisely waited until the last facts 
could be learned and the last phases of the science could be presented. The 
order of this volume is in reverse from that which appears in the other 
volumes. History is spoken of before Pre-history is reached. The subjects 
are as follows: “The Early Descriptions of America,’; “Geographical Know]l- 
edge of the Ancients”; “Pre-Columbian Explorations”; “Mexico and 
Central America”; “The Inca Civilization”; “The Red Indian of North 
America”; “The Pre-historic Archaeology of North America, more strictly, 
The Paleolithic Archaeology of North America, etc.” One whole chapter 
has been left out—a chapter which the majority of our readers would 
regard very important; the mound builders have been entirely ignored, 
scarely anything is said about them in the body of the book; this, no 
doubt, will be a disappointment. There is, to be sure, a short chapter “On 
the Progress of Opinion Respecting the Origin aud Antiquity of Man in 
America”, and in this there are four or five cuts which illustrate the mound 
builders’ works which are found in Ohio, and in the letter-press a few 
allusions to the mounds of Michigan and Wisconsin. There is, however, 
in this and some of the following chapters or sections, an attempt to criticize 
the writers upon that subject. The editor is skeptical in reference 
to everything which may have been beyond his reach or which tran- 
scended his own knowledge and so his weapons are harmless. In the chap- 
ter on Mexico and Central America, and in that upon the Inca civilization, 
there are good summaries of the known facts; and in the supplementary 
sections on the bibliography there are quite full notes and many references 
to the writers and workers in the department of archaeology. We can not 
help thinking, however, that the editor has given great prominence to 
certain foreign writers and has not given as much credit to certain 
American writers as they deserve. It is probable that another generation 
will have ascertained who the archaeological workers in this generation are, 
and that their names will then be known. ‘The chief value of this book is 
really in the bibliographical notes. These are mainly by the editor himself. 
As Librarian of Harvard University he has had access to all the works upon 
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the subject of Aboriginal America. The notes are a marvel of industry. They 
show wonderful familiarty with the literature of the subject, especially that 
of pre-historic archaeology. There are, to be sure, manuscripts and books on 
the manners and customs of the Indians, concerning which, we would 
have been glad to have learned more. On this subject there is a wonderful 
amount of ignorance, and we had hoped to be enlightened by the Critical 
History. Mr. Ellis’ essay on the Red Indian of North America is a sum- 
mary of history; but there is no geography and no ethnology in the chap- 
ter, and very little attempt to give the bibliography of these subjects. 
Perhaps the most thorough chapter, the one that is the most satisfactory, is 
on Pre-Columbian Explorations by the editor himself. We have in this, 
especially in the critical notes, a most exhaustive review of all that has been 
said upon the subject. The chapter fairly teems with maps and portraits, 
and we become fully acquainted with the points under discussion and are 
pleased to recognize the faces of the writers, who have been so thoroughly 
engaged in investigating the subject. We are still in uncertainty as to the 
extent of those discoveries. It is probably beyond the present generation to 
ascertain how far America was known to other nations in Pre-Columbian 
times. The archaeologists are working out the problem, and it will be to 
them mainly that we must look, for the testimony of history has been 
exhausted. 


This volume contains the portrait of Justin Windsor, and we are glad to © 


recognize the features of one with whom we have formed so pleasant an 
acquaintance. The librariaus of the United States form a most intelligent 
and worthy body of workers, but of all the works which have ever been 
published or prepared by a librarian this is the most complete and elaborate. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1890. 








@ the Magazine forthe year 1890. Never before has there 
been so much material on hand as at present. It is 
also valuable and varied material, too. A large volume of man- 
uscript on the native myths of the Abenakis, gathered after 
twenty years of service by Rev. Silas Rand, of Huntsport, Nova 
Scotia, may be mentioned first. Next to this, the writings of 
Rev. M. Eells and Mr. James Deans, giving the myths of the 
Northwest Coast. The articles on Swiss legends by Lady 
Murray-Aynsley, of Birmingham, England, will be continued. 
These are interesting folklore contributions. For sacred 
geography and ancient revelation we have a series of articles on 
the zodiac, very learned and very curious, from the pen of the 
distinguished Assyriologist, Rev. O. D. Miller, now deceased, 
This will contain some startling facts. The subject of art and 
architecture in America will be continued, as the editor has much 
material on this point, The articles will be fully illustrated. For 
the department of relics and recent finds, numerous correspond- 
ents are ready to furnish facts. There are many collectors, such 
as Mr. A. E. Douglass, of New York, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, 
A. F. Berlin, and W. F. Kunz, who have gathered much new 
material, and, besides these, others at the West. These will 
furnish information about their various finds. The journal 
will not be confined to America in its work. There are gentle- 
men engaged in the study of Egyptian and Assyrian history 
who will write for its pages, and others will furnish notes on the 
new discoveries in Rome and various European countries. 

We have only to ask, however, whether our subscribers can 
not aid us in the increase of our subscription lists. It is a sing- 
ular fact that nearly all the increase which we have had has come 
through the personal recommendation of our patrons and friends, 
and it will be so in the future, we think, Every one can do 
something, and taking the subscribers together we may push 
forward to a larger and fuller work, 


Address, S. D. Peet, Mendon, IIl. 


or Editor would call attention to the prospects before 
* 








